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No Wnion with Slavcholders! 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL." 


GF‘ Yes! iv canyor ws pentep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisioms To 
SEOURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons ..... in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed ! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
10 MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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the Presbyterian Critic for Jaly. 


-_ HE HON. CHARLES suUM- | 
4 WTTER TOT 


NER, 
SORESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSA- 
\SIONED BY HIS ANTI-SLAVERY DIS- 
)'8 THEATRE. 


ws NIBLA 
Db 


eral Constitution. I say nothing about the un- 
es folly of arguing as a statesman, that a 


- |slave State and a free State cannot tolerate each 


| other in one confederacy, supposing the question 
|to be now for the first time ended 
| What I say is, it is no longer possible for the 
men of the North to open that question, without 
proehotem and without disloyalty to every na- | 
| tional act and movement of our past history : and | 
| what | mean is, that they cannot do this without | 
|so weakening and disgracing themselves, and s0 | 


vealed religion,—whose neglect is incompatible 


with a pure heart or a right spirit in man. It has 
pleased God to create ane to establish great di- 
versities of race amongst men ; diversities, which, 
if we could obliterate them completely, would, 
there can be no doubt, be re-established under the 
course of Divine Providence, whose grand designs 
in that, as in all things else, we neither fully com- 
prehend, nor are able to defeat. This diversity of 
race, extending apparently to the utmost limit 
compatible with its generic unity, has been one 


_| have read with great attention a dis- | strengthening and ennobling us, that God, poster- | of the most conspicuous elements in the destiny 


eonrs published in the New York T7i- 
“18th of May, which, according to the 
sof that paper, was pronounced at Ni- 


Theatr 


toa 


elully woatey ; . ' 
: eding from you; for I observe in 
| ) 

fails i 


re of scholarship, a larger intelli- 


tinctur 


i a more earnest manliness, than [ have | and clime,—without any new circumstance or ad- | hold. 


ity, fortune, and the hearts of the combatants, | 
must feel the effects of the opposite conduct and | 
position of the parties. To which add, in the sec- | 


jhonor and truth and justice; a calculated sa- | 


| house and blood, for those of a strange kindred | 


of mankind—and is so still. I beg you to consider 
that, in all recorded time, but two methods have 
been found, whereby it was possible to solve that 


_in the eity of New York, a few days | ond place, that this conduct of the men of the North, | great problem of the general mixture of races in 
n immense and delighted assembly of | beside being a base political afterthought, is a de-|one community, on equal terms. 
| will add, that it is my habit to read | liberate breach of faith, cemented by the blood of | —where all have a common master ; that is, under 
er I find in the newspapers of | our fathers; an ignoble retraction of plighted | a form which indiscriminately enslaves all. 


It can be done 


Or it 


can be done, by means of the toleration of Poly- 


» you, & more serious conviction, a | crifice of those of their own race, and lineage, and! gamy ; that is, under a form where the civil equali- 


ty is preceded and coerced by one blood and house- 
Except by one or other of these means, or 


scover in the utterances of those | ditional reason for so atrocious a perfidy against |by both of them combined, the fundamental de- 


yy your confidence, and share your 


m to en 


‘nature and against plighted troth. Add again, in | 


mand of your abolition hypothesis, after innumer- 


“It is no disparagement to you, personally, | the hird place, the atrocity of that state of heart in | able attempts, and upon every form of civiliza- 


representing the Commonwealth of 


that, 


which the North presses this bloody arbitrament, 


tion—has encountered only universal shipwreck. 


jasachusetts, sitting in the seat of Daniel Web- | under the settled belief that she risks nothing |Your Anti-Slavery Enterprise, therefore, as soon 


if 


irsing of the duty of the Northern | thereby, and that we risk every thing: and the /as it encounters the question of mixed races dwel- 


son the most dangerous topic of our day, | fervor of that state of soul in which the South, | ling together, must demand that equality which is 
wing eloquently for the Necessity, Prac- | roused by so much insult, injustice and danger, | produced by the indiscriminate servitude of all : 
ty and Dignity of an enterprise whose suc- | really does risk all, with the sublime purpose, to or it must demand the toleration of Polygamy ; or 


wolves the ruin of the country—your words 


the last man, to win all. And then, ia the fourth 


it must succum) before the irresistible course of Pro- 


r all considerate men, an interest and an | place, add the sort of conviction with which the | vidence and the invincible laws of human nature, 
e which all your high qualities would | two parties thus mutually range themselves in| as both are attested by the universal experience of 


apart to them, if you spoke asa private 


lt may be possible, also, that the words 


the deadly strife ; and if you be as wise as you 
are eloquent, you may comprehend, what as yet 


mankind. That is, we must renounce our freedom 
and our actual civilization, to reach one solution 


rate person like myself, and a total stranger | you seem wholly to have overlooked—namely, the of this problem ; or we must renounce our Christi- 


y connecting themselves with the stirring 


settled confidence of the entire slave States, that, 


anity, to reach to the other solution of it; or we 


fangerous words spoken by you from the | they are fully able to make the men of the North mast resist yur Anti-Slavery Enterprise, with its 


rat position you have won, may obtain an audi- 
, which, but for that, it wero idle to expect 
And you will yourself, perhaps, admit, 

that I have somewhat to say worthy of serious 
forms, with most of the topics you discuss, 
sme, without undue presumption, to give 
rance to some of the thoughts excited by your 
0, sir, to utter, in one sentence, the 
f my whole thoughts touching the mad- 


\llow m 
substan 


repent that ever they broke Constitutions, and for- 
got ancestral ties, and outraged national obliga- 
tions, in order to ruin ten millions of the most 
elevated race on the face of the earth, upon the 


of that number of one of the most degraded races in 
the world. You will have battle,—and that without 
truce or compromise,—and that whenever you can 
reach us,—and that until the field is entirely won! 
For my part, sir, I would gladly shun that battle ; 
gladly give my blood to arrest it, if it were begun. 


fundamental clause of equality of races, as tanta- 
mount to the utter disorganization of society. Sir, 
I have not one word to say about Shem, or Ham, 
or Japhet, or Canaan, But whether asa States- 


ration, and that my life-long connection, in | hazard—if not the pretext—of benefitting a third | man, as a Philosopher, or as a Christian, and with 


a sovereign contempt for all the infidel theories of 
man. of society, and of virtue,—calmly and sor- 
rowfully tell you, there lies one of the grand and 
insuperable obstacles to that universal freedom 
and equality of man, for which man has panted 
from the origin of the race, but could never attain ; 


the times, about this whole question of | But mingles with this profound dread of shedding and never will, upon such theories as yours. The 


mgro slavery. Here we are—a great people, with 
iglorious mission set before us. More than twen- 
ty millions of us—with whose destiny the destiny 
‘three or four millions of blacks is fearfully 
mbioed. One way or other, we must solve their 
lestiny, when we solve our own. This is wholly 
wavoidable. But, the madness is, that every 
even white Americans must needs cut each other's 
throats concerning the fate of one black African ! 
s there no solution of the problem of their destiny 
ind ours, but that solution which destroys us, 
without benefitting them? And can statesmen, 
such as | do not see sufficient reason to doubt you 
are,—and patriots, sach as T have not the heart to 
leny you to be,—find no better solution of this 
terrible problem, no nobler issue of our sublime 
pes, than mataal destruction by the men of the 
North and the men of the South,—for the sake of 
the African slayes, scattered thinly over the con- 
wat! Are we not able to bear through, by our 
rineible strength, even such a parasite as this 
®, carrying them forward far beyond any 
they could have reached without us, and yet 
ig up ourselves, far beyond any thing they 
way ever reach! Shame to every American states- 
mit and every American patriot who is insensible 
® te glory of such a result! Infamy to every 
wad Consy ires to defeat it! 
\nd yet, sir, you, an American Senator, speak- 
the name of that great Commonwealth in 
som stands Banker Hill, and sitting in 
seat of that great statesman and patriot who 
’ hope for public liberty higher than that 
rests upon the Union of the States; you, 
leriean Senator, who have studied the past, 
we Who lear God, allow yourself to bring the 
“hole lore of your character, your position, and 
Jour great gifts, to bear directly upon the point 
pd rags ‘lone it is possible to wreck the country, 
~’* to destroy us altogether! The very madness 
“ie Limes assumes, in you, its most frantic as- 
Peet: and you openly avow that slavery in Ameri- 
., \S4 Wrong so grievous and unquestionable, that 
hs — ‘not be allowed to continue, nay, that it 
cease tO exist at once,—nay, thata wrong 
Tanscendent, so loathsume, so direful, must be 
S i wherever it can be reached, and battle 
-s) continued without truce or compromise, 
Words elt is entirely won. Such are your 
;* Ptloundly eloqguent—unspeakably fran- 









at 





tere 


‘ Now, sir, this means neither more nor less than 
a e hs Sword. Lay aside the rhetoric, 
steel and teh “oy is, grape and canister, cold 
ue, whee aie . rattle. Believe me, Mr. Sam- 
better than ora two facts, one of which I know 
to know bene 0, and the other which you ought 
which T kn ve perhaps, than Ido. The fact, 
the ters f 'W better than you do is, that whenever 
£ the on. UtSt indication of the settled purpose 
pant — of the North to follow your advice be- 
States arent to the men of the fifteen slave 
ready a Union, & million of armed men will 
ap ede ae you and your followers : and if 
threats. vq speedily thereafter to exercise your 
thoy wir J Coming will not be waited for; but 
St Bray t seek you on the soil where you now vain- 
whin es no danger will ever come. The fact 
aher ts Py « to know better than I do is, that 
rived in Laver ee Hundred thousand men are ar- 
difetenne attle on each side, it makes no sort of 
on fhe hag the probable result, whether the 
physical other party has the greater reserve of 

sor the ety left out of battle; because, after 
the ne oan hundred thousand fighting men, in 
fends men pe of the art of war, every thing de- 
“acts is yoy on Drains. The sum of these two 
to ¥ clear; namely, if the North wants 


M ¢ 
Mes of 





iy 


Sword. the Nontvery question by the edge of the 
feet oune ‘Is in @ very fair way to be per- 
Wants, there ta and when she gets what she 
tility ‘that the 5b. “¢ an exceeding great proba- 
her iaind vers weenie see reason to change 
Method of serine’ nally as to the wisdom of that 
Mors ‘thing the question. 
wary ioe ~aee escape your attention, that 
Men of the Ne rom S aggravate the conduct of the 
men of th. a and exasperate the hearts of the 
them tondiny a im this whole business : all of 
rhs Strengthen us, and to weaken you 
ge of the bloody struggle to which you 
‘or, in the first place, let 
wt at you assert it to be—the time is 
totic, for yan A be either honest, wise, or pa- 
B’ment havine 0 take that ground, even in an ar- 
Much lose te merely ordinary political bearings, 
all Tn looking to bloodshed and con- 
ld confederati Was settled between us before the 
© the common a. ae formed : it was settled again 
vy danger and common glory of our 
OB: It was settled again in the Fed- 





Beat Revoly 


my brother's blood, not one apprebension of the 
|result of the conflict. For whoever lives to see 
| that battle fought, will see one more example add- 
|ed to the multitudes which already crowd the an- | 
| nals of mankind, that they who boast themselves | 
| when they gird their harness on, are apt enough to | 
wail when they come to put it off. 
| So far then you may perceive, that according to 

the fixed and unanimous conviction of the fifteen | 
Commonwealths you propose to conquer, your 

whole North, if it were united as one man, could | 
| no more do that deed than it could make a world: 

and that, unless it were utterly lost to every glori- | 
‘ous inspiration of the past, and every sacred im- 
[yates struggling for birth in all true hearts, the 

North would no more think of making such an at- | 
tempt, upon such pretexts as you array,—even if| 
those pretexts were all true and real,—than it| 
| would think of parricide followed by self-murder. | 
| But, sir, I beg you to consider what [ shall add to | 
show that those pretexts are neither true nor real. | 

The very foundation of your discourse, as you 
distinctly state, is the grand principle, universal, 
as you assert, in the law of slavery, that man, cre- 
j}ated in the image of God, is divested of his bu- | 
}man character, and declared to be a mere chattel. 

Now, Mr. Sumner, you cannot fail to be aware, 
that both parts of this statement are absolutely un- 
true: ed, by consequence, your whole plea for 
| our conquest is based on a double, perfidious quib- 
|ble. There is not a single slave State in this | 
| Union, whose laws divest the slave of his human | 
jcharacter. There is not a single one, whose laws 
| declare the slave to be a mere chattel. No doubt, 
|many of the rights which I believe, with you, to, 
| be inherent in buman nature, are wholly incom- 
patible with any state of slavery. No doubt, if 
| slavery exists at all, the right of property thus re- 
| cognized by the local law, may be made analogous 
| to the right one has to a chattel, just as it may be | 
to the right one has to reality. But you have 
far too much sense and knowledge not to know, 
| that these are widely different truths from the 
| abominable untruths upon which your whole dis- 
course proceeds. Do you not perfectly understand, 
| that every slave State in the Union shapes its en- 
| tire slave code upon the grand truths that a slave is 
| not a mere chattel, and that his haman character is 
| not divested! Do you not know, that by the uni- | 
| versal law of slavery, the slave is held in innume- | 
| rable accountabilities, overriding all claim of his 
| master; and that he is pan not as a chattel, | 
}butas a man, at the peril and profit even of his | 
|master’s life? And yet, upon precisely opposite | 
| allegations, you construct an argument whose logi- | 
; cal issue is the subversion of our national Union; | 
jand upon that argument you construct a code of | 
morals whose highest obligation is civil war! Sir, 
| whatever may my opinion of the fairness of | 
| such reasoning, I easily perceive its dialectic skill. 
| But for your sweeping allegations, your argument 
{has nothing on which to rest; for if the relation of 
| master and slave be once admitted to be generical- 
j ly a relation of power and subjection analogous to 
| those of ruler and subject, guardian and ward, | 
| parent and child,—then it demands far higher | 
| powers than yours to show that as a mere relation | 
|it has any moral quality at all; and then your | 
\duty of murder on account of it comes straight- 
| way toanend. Slavery, Mr. Sumner, is not a) 
| thing which even in its fundamental nature, much 
less in its more revolting aspocts, I have any pur- 
pose to defend. But it is not, either in its nature 
or its manifestations, the thing you pronounce it 
to be; and this you could hardly fail to know. 
How then can I avoid saying, that the pretexts on 
which you counsel such insane proceedings are 
neither true nor real ? , ete 

What you say on the two vital objections, as 

ou call them, to what you style the Anti-Slavery 
Joterprise, is not equal to the level of your ordi- 
nary thoughts. The déstinction of race, a8 an ob- 
stacle to indiscriminate abolition, and the sanction 
of Christians to the institution of slavery, as a plea 
for its toleration, do anquestionably require to be 
putaside more thoroughly than you have succeed- 
ed in doing, before the terrible necessity of adopt- 
ing your gaye rs and following your counsel can 
be said to be obligatory on the conscience of the 
North. I will venture to suggest somewhat on 
both topics, which seems to have eseaped your no- 
tice. 

For my part, sir, I wish well to every country in 
the worl Tid race on the face of the earth. 
But I frankly admit, that [ love my own country 
out of all comparison with every other; that i 
cherish my own race, with a fervor far beyond 


} 
| 














that which I regard all others. Some people call 
this bigotry,—some call it fanaticism,—some 
it narrow-mindedness,—and the like. I eall it, an 


exalted duty, both of natural morality, and of re- 





' pretext that the thing is attainable by civil war,— 


or is attainable at all, except on the terms stated, 
or is either possible or desirable for us, is neither 
true nor real. , 2 
On the other point, your plea for the dissolution 
of society and the ruin of our country is still less 
satisfactory. As for me, Mr. Sumner, it has been 
the great busivess of my life to preach the Gospel 
of God : the great pleasure of my life, to do what 
I could to ameliorate the condition of my fellow 
men. And I need not hesitate to add, that while 
I have won neither Senatorial rank nor national 
notoriety thereby, I have endured more and risked 
more for the sake of the black race, by far, than 
either you or I have done for the sake of the white. 
Your fierce sareasm, therefore, has no teror for 
me; norcan your pathos mislead a heart which 
has felt too deeply all the real evil of this pitiable 
case, to be susceptible to the influence of the most 
eloquent exaggerations ; nor have I any sympathy 
with that state of mind, in which one can imagine 
that he is pleading the cause of Christ, while he is 
counselling the deliberate violation of the most sa- 
cred obligations. ‘The lifeand the doctrine of our 
Lord Jesus afforded the only perfect illustration 
ofevery truth and every duty ; and amongst the 
rest, of that glorious trath of the universal broth- 
erhood of man, and that immortal duty of quench- 
less, mutual love, founded on it. But how 
utterly do we misconceive the life and the doctrine 
of the Son of God, when we advocate universal 
treason in order to redress partial oppression ; or 
teach doctrines which lead only to universal rapine 
in order to rectify partial injustice! I wish, from 
the bottom of my heart, that every people were fit 
to enjoy, and did actually possess, public liberty 
and free institutions: but should I, therefore, urge 
an indiscriminate assault upon all nations which 
desire, but are denied, these inestimable blessings ? 
All duty is founded upon truths and laws, both of 
which are immutable ; but every duty is modified 
by circumstances which vary ceaselessly ; and it is 
only as we comprehend both of these great princi- 
ples, that we cau ever attain any rational assur- 
ance that we perform a single duty aright. Asa 
member of the human race, enlightened by the 
Gospel, I may have a particular view of the gener- 
al question of human servitude. Considered as a 
citizen of the United State, with the institution of 
slavery occupying the precise posture it does in 
this nation, my view of my own duty must neces- 
sarily be modified. Considered as a citizen of Ken- 
tucky, where much might be done towards the 
amelioration of slavery, my duty is modified again. 
And considered asa citizen of South Carolina, 
where probably it is hardly possible to conjecture 
how slavery could terminate peacefully and safe- 
ly, my duty necessarily undergoes another and 
very serious modification. The religion of Jesus 
Christ is compatible with every condition in which 
God's providence constrains our fallen race to ex- 
ist ; and it is ag absurd in reason, and as unfound- 
ed in fact, to assert that Christ and his Apostles re- 
quired the indiscriminate abolition of haman servi- 
tude, as to assert that they required the indiscrimin- 
ate overthrow of any other form of despotic authori- 
ty amongst men. For myself, my natural heart 
would doubtless have loved the teachings of the 
Lord all the more,if be had preached a crusade 
for liberty, instead of a sacrifice for sin. But with his 
Gospel in our hands, we can bo more keep an honest 
and enlightened conscience,and defly that his teach- 
ings tolerated human servitude as a condition com- 
patible with salvation, than wecan make ourselves 
acquainted with the history of human affiirs, 
and deny that his providence has tolerated human 
servitude as a condition compatible with the exis- 
tence of society. What are we, that we cannot havea 
little patience with that, with which God has had 
patience since sin entered the world? : And how 
striking is it to bebold the certainty with which 
men repudiate the power of the Gospel, as soon 
as they have fastened on it a power of their own ; 
how surely they beeome heretics, apostates or in- 
tidels, when they begin to teach Christ, instead of 
sitting down at his feet to learn of him! What 
else can we say, but that all such pretexts, wheth- 
er for public wrong or private iniquity, are neither 
true nor real? ; 
It was my purpose, sir, to have said something 
on the remaining topics of your discourse—the 
Practicability and Dignity of the Anti-Slavery 
Enterprise, together with your view of the special 
duty of the North with regard to it. In your first 


topic, however, the Necessity of that Enterprise, — 


the foundation of all lies, and having discussed, 
in some degree, your fundamental principles, [ 
pass by what, when I was a younger wan, | should 
haye been more pt to utter, touching some 
other portions discourse. For the rest, I 
will yenture phlei: few words, which, if you 


cared to do so, it would be your right to demand 
of me, in explanation of my own views, after hay- 
ing spoken so freely of yours. 

Slavery, Mr. Sumner, is not a modern institu- 


it is not a permanent institution in the sense of 
being perpetuated in one particular race or coun- 

try. We have the sad advantage of being able to 

contemplate it, in every age of the world, in every 

condition of severity, and in contact with every 

form of civilization. We ought, by this time, 

to be able to comprehend it. From this point 

of view I have two statements to make, both of 
whick I fear may appear to you inaccurate. The first | 
is, nothing concerning the structure of human so- | 
ciety is more clearly established by the entire ca- | 
reer of man’on this earth, than that, in some form 
or other, the social subjugation of one part of ev- | 
ery highly developed community to another part of | 
it,—that is, servitude in some form or other,—is ab- | 
oolately inevitable ; just as much so, as the exist-| 
ence of crime, or want, or sorrow. Let us bewail | 
this as a badge of our fallen condition ; let us seek | 
its constant amelioration, as one of our clearest ; 
duties : let us respect the truth, and justice, anh 
honor, and good faith, in all our attempts. 

The second statement I[ have to make is, that the 
general condition of negro slavery in America, so | 
far from being particularly direful and loathsome, | 
as you represent it to be, is really, and indeed, of | 
necessity, in all respects, mitigated and regulated | 
after the pervading spirit of our protestant civili- | 
zation, and is pss ih acquiring a more endur- | 
able position, as the power of the Gospel gradual- | 
ly extends its influence, and as the Slave States _ 
igradually settle into the conviction, that their duty | 
jobliges them to aceept this institution as a perma- 
‘nent part of their social system. Ido not myself) 
j believe that servitude in this particular form is, as | 
an original question, either necessary or desirable ; | 
and I am well convinced, that in many of our | 
Slave States, itmight be gradually abolished, with | 
; great advantage ; while in all of them it might be 
| still further ameliorated without regard to the 
| question of its ultimate solution, Nor is it my 
jopinion, that the permanent continuance of this 
| servitude, in its present form, is ee ae 
jits endurance may be protracted, and the methods | 
|of its termination extremely diversified, over the 
immense area covered by it. Your duty and mine, | 
sir, as American philanthropists, each in his own 
sphere, is to accept this great problem as we find 
it, and by all the means in our power assist its 
final outworking, ina manner most compatible 
with the interests of hamanity, and with those in- 
ternal principies of nature and of providence which | 
our puny efforts may in some degree assist, but! 
are wholly impotent to control. 

There is an aspect. of this whole question of ne- | 
gro slavery in America, extremely broad, and 
which you do not seem to have examined. It is’ 
not merely a question of slavery and the negro 
|population on this continent; nor yet, merely a 
| question of bloodshed and conquest of your North | 
jagainst our South. It is a question affecting all 
jof the Black Race throughout the earth—and all | 
those vast interests of the whole earth, which the 
final destiny of that immense race involves. As yet, 
the Black Hace has never had a nationality. As yet, | 
there has never been a civilized State within the 
aie. A handred millions of the human race, 
and nearly a fourth part of the earth’s habitable 
surface, around its very centre, await the issae of) 
this question of negro slavery in America, and 
must be influenced greatly, if not controllingly by , 
it. Rest assured, Mr. Sumner, whatever dignity | 
you may persuade yourself to ascribe to your An- 
ti-Slavery Enterprise, and to your stirring speech | 
at Niblo’s Theatre,—nay, even to your Faneuil | 
Hall eloquence, and your Massachusetts agitations 
over some poor fugitive slave,—there is an eternal | 
logic in events, and there is an awful majesty in the 
sublime course of Providence, in the face of which, 
posterity will say, that men endowed like you 
ought te have been ashamed to participate in such 
insane, fantastic, and ignoble revels ! 

However difficult the question of human servitade | 
may be to solve, after slavery has been once fully | 
established in the bosom of a commonwealth ; or 
however men differ as to the moral aspect of the | 
actual questions now agitating the minds of 
our countrymen so deeply ; it seems to me, that as | 
a mere topic of National politics and National le- | 
gislation, the whole question of American Slavery | 
is one environed by no other difficulties, but such | 
as have been created by our own evil passions. So_ 
far as the powers of the National Government are 











able right to create slavery in her bosom—if she | 
sees fit to do so,—and Louisiana to abolish it in| 


of every State? hat need then is there, in all | 
soberness, for frantic contentions about Territorial | 
settlements, which, in their own nature, can be 
only temporary? Suppose Missouri should abol-| 


Suppose Kansas should decide the question, first 
one way, and then the other? Moreover, what 
essential difference does it make, whether it is up-| 
on a basis of fifteen slave States, or sixteen slave | 
States, that the great problem of our National des- | 
tiny is to be worked out? And as to its trac, 
bearing on the infinite mission of our country, 
what consequence can a national mind attach to | 
the temporary result of a fierce conflict for supre- 
macy between madmen in one of our territories) 
West of the Missouri River? What odds does it 
make, any way, asa National question, whether 
there are three millions of slaves, or three millions 
and a fraction over ; whether six, or ten, or a hun- 
dred slaves, more or less, escape or are reclaimed ? 
The power of the General Government over the 
whole subject is so extremely limited, and tran- 
sient, and incidental, as compared with the abso- 
lute power of the State themselves ; the good that 
can be done by the exercise of the powers actually 

by Con is comparatively so slight 
and uncertain, and the danger which is obviously 
incurred is so real and deplorable ; the condition 
in which the Nation stands with reference to the 
whole subject is so distinct and so peculiar ; that, 
I mast confess, it has always ee to me un- 
speakably surprising, that any National party,— 
and especially any one at the North,—sbould be 
found capable of permanent organization in connec- 
tion with such topics. Any honest, moderate, pa- 
triotic, consistent exercise of the powers of the 
General Government over the question of slavery, 
could hardly have failed to satisfy the nation to 
the end,—as it satisfied it during its early and 
most glorious period. Whatever may have been 
the sins or follies of Southern Statesmen, or the 
Southern people, it would be hurd to prodace an 
example at once more flagrant, insulting, and un- 
just, than the discourse which suggested these re- 
marks. 


After all, cannot persuade myself that God 
will allow us to degrade ourselves so utterly, as to 
break up this glorious confederacy on such a ques- 
tion as this. ido not allow myself to believe that 
the mass of the American ple are so u 
destitute of the sublime instinct of their country's 











tion ; it is as ancient as human society. And yet As to slavery, it isa question about which men 


i = 


| Our abhorrence of the institution is from the lips, 


| vengeance. It is no counterfeit, no mere disguise, 


| hate slavery, and they will point to their Con- 


| Sehoo! Board of the chief city of the State recent- 


| swell of pepelessty 


_a weight; that the Slave Power would thus dig its 


| their inherent enormity, before men will earnestly 


concerned—has not Massachusetts the unquestion- | ed by such a process. Not submission to despot- 


hers, if she thinks proper? And is not this true | devilish attributes of slavery will not be exhibit- 


ish’ slavery’ Suppose Illinois should create it"! sprout from Daniel Webster’s 


mission among the Nations. Civil war is not a/| late 


remedy ; itis the most direful of all disenses. 
| National strength, in a day like ours, and to free- 
| men, is not so much glory, as it is a necessity—the 
| grand necessity of their liberty and independence. 


may differ, according to the necessities of their 
condition, and the point of view from which they 
consider it. But the cordial, and indissoluble 
Union of these States is a matter concerning 
which no American who has a true heart in his bo- 
som, can possibly have but one opinion—one pur- 
pose. If there be one political duty common to us 
all, and transcendently clear and binding, it is 
that we should visit with immediate and condign 
punishment, every party and every public man, 
who is not loyal to the Union and Constitution. 
Your fellow-citizen and obedient servant, 
R. J. Breckryripce. 
Bredalbane, Ky., June 11th, 1855. 





SELECTIONS. — 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

The Wational Era publishes entire a speech of un- 

usual excellence and power, which was recently deliv- 

ered at a State Convention at Indianapolis, by the Hon. 

George W. Julian, on ‘The Slavery Question.’ Here 
is.a specimen of itsquality :— 


That our movement is not understood, not uni- 
formly referred to the grand principle that under- 
lies it, seems quite evident from the want of any 
deep and pervading conviction of the wrongfulness 
of slavery, among the people of the free States. 


and not from the heart. Wedo not hate it with 
an earnest und robust hatred, that goes on into 
deeds, but with a sickly and superficial aversion, 
that leads to no result, unless it be to debauch the 
conscience. We hate the negro with a practical 


but a blighting, scathing, ever-present hatred, un- 
der which the colored race withers and is consumed 
in our midst. Ask the people of Indiana if they 


stitution and laws forbidding colored men from 
coming into the State, denying those who are in 
the right of suffrage, taxing them to support the 
government whilst refusing them any share in the 
school fund, forbidding them to testify in our 
courts, and even questioning their right to travel 
on our railways. Ask the people of Illinois the 
same question, and they will point to a still black- 
er code than that of their adjoining neighbor. Do 
the people of Ohio hate slavery! The General 


ly sanctioned the exclusion of a white lad from one 
of its schools, because one thirty-second part of 
the blood in his veins was understood to be of Af- 
rican extraction! Sir, the lamentable truth is, 
that the unchristian spirit of caste is the dominant 
spirit in the religious, political and social institu- 
tions of the non-slaveholding States. Has not ev- 
ery slaveholding outrage that has ever yet aroused 
our people been summarily followed by a quiet ac- 
quiescence! And would this be so, if there were 
any deep central fire of Anti-Slavery hatred burn- 
ing in our hearts? Does it not prove wuch of our 
animosity against slavery to be a frothy and evan- 
escent sentiment, nursed into life by our politi- 
cians, and thrown on the surface by a temporary 


Nor can [ regard the late Anti-Nebraska excite- 
ment as proceeding from any more radical and 
healthy conviction. It seems to be prudently fol- 
lowing in the line of its precedents. The more 
sanguine among us, I am aware, have regarded 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise as a God- 
send. They have argued that Northern endurance, 
already taxed to the utmost, would sink under such 


a 


own grave; and that wicked institutions must al- 
ways grow to their full stature, and display all 


engage in theiroverthrow. I confess 1 cannot feel 
encouraged by this line of argument. It has fla- 
vored our anti-slavery dishes on other occasions, 
when the Slave Interest has trampled down our 
rights. I¢ has no just application to the contest 
between the free and the slave States; for, if it be 
true that our acquiescence in one scheme of aggres- 
sion emboldens the South to concoct another still 
more flagrant and alarming, it is likewise true, 
that it prepares the North to submit to it. The 
enormity of slavery is lost upon us, when display- 


‘grade from the position she has taken. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN KENTUCKY. 


An anti-slavery celebration came off at the 
Glades, Madison county, Ky., on the 4th ult. 
Cassius M. Clay and John G. Fee were the speak- 
ers. Speaking of Mr. Clay, the correspondent of 
the New York Tritune says :— 

‘ The distinguished orator made one of his most 
successful efforts, and for two hours set forth in 
bold relief and with telling power the disastrous 
influence of slavery in ancient and modern times, 
and the responsibilities and duties of freemen. 

* The recent outrage upon Mr. Fee, and the sub- 
sequent excitement, furnished ample material for 
the skillful hand of this master workman, which 
be used to great advantage. 

‘Mr. Fee succeeded Mr. Clay, showing the high- 
handed aggressions of the Slave Power—the curb 
and goad which it applies to the non-slaveholder 
as well as the slave, and the despotic sway it will 
continue to wield, unless destroyed by the political 
action of free men. 

‘ Several slavyeholders were in attendance, who 
listened with much interest, and it is hoped that 
the arguments then presented will have weight in 
time to come. 

‘Though many things discourage, we keep a 
good heart, and, with the help of Providence, we 
shall labor on, turning each scheme, sharpening 
every thought, in season and out of season, till 
the glad herald, with welcome voice, ‘ proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, to all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” J.8. D.’ 


THE VOICE OF A FREEMAN. 


Among the addresses delivered in every part of 
the country on the Fourth of July, that of Ex- 
Governor Kent, of Maine, at Bedford, in that 
State, is characterized by a manly a determined 
spirit. We give the following extract as a speci- 
men :— 


‘No man, Mr. President, has a deeper reverence 
for this Union, or a more fervent desire for its 
maintenance, than I have, and none would do more 
to sustain it; but there is a limit to endurance, 
and a point at which concession should stop; 
and, believe me, the true friends of this Union, 
the conservative men of this country, are not your 
timid, fretful, frightened fawns; they are not 
your cotton men, who fear they will not be able 
to get cotton, nor your ship-brokers, who are 
afraid their ships will not get a freight, but they 
are your honest, outspoken, close-thinking and de- 
termined men. The men who will save the Union 
are the men who will march straight up to the 
line, and tell the South what they will do, and 
what they will not do. And when they put the 
matter thus, and have their spinal column sound, 
and stand up straight, there is no danger of this 
Union. There is ten times more danger to it by 
subserviency and submission to wrongs, for by- 
and-by these wrongs will so accumulate that they 
will burst their barriers, and the breach will carry 
every thing before it. But when the South under- 
stands that no more slave States are to be admit- 
ted, that the Fugitive Slave Law is to be repeal- 
ed or modified, let them understand that we stand 
apon our rights, and they will yield—that is, they 
will come up to us: for, after all, the men of the 
South are not half so bad as your miserable dough- 
faces of the North. [Applause.] The South are 
more manly. When they find Northern members 
of Congress bowing down to them, and begging 
them to take these boons, they cannot but accept 
them, bat they despise the men who offer them, 
and regret that they should be putin that posi- 
tion. 
I will only say, in conclusion, that the great 
question before us now is, shall Maine ge 
ast 
year she spoke out, and showed that there was a 
North. She spoke out, and her voice was heard 
throughout the Union; and at Washington, the 
time-servers were appalled. Her voice was heard, 
and it shook them on the throne of their power. 
Why should we recede from our position? True, 
this is but a State election ; still, it is all-import- 
ant that we should keep the stand wo have taken, 
for the moral effect of a defeat in the great repub- 
lican party on the coming Presidential clection 
would be most disastrous. There is no mistake 
about it; hence it is that 1 was willing to come 


jup here, and lend any aid [ might be able; and I 


tell you now, that 1 have gone and shall go into 
this matter with all my heart and soul. have 
no hesitation about it. Iam determined to devote 
what strength and power and means I have to this 





ism, but resistance, is the true method of delive- 
rance from it. We need have no fears that the 
ed, without any guilty help from us. 
braska and Kansas act of 1854 is a natural fruit , 
of the Compromise measures of 1850, and isin no | 
respect more flagitious in principle. It is only a | 
grave. The anti- | 
slavery sentiment that submitted to the former will 
acquiesce in the latter. Indeed, the very ground 
on which this new outrage has been generally o 
ed, pore our repugnance to slavery to be shal- 
ow and insincere. The popular argument against 
it has been ‘ its breach of an ancient and solemn 
compact, made for the security of freedom North 
of the parallel of 36 deg. 30 min. of north latitude.’ 
Sir, a thoroughly baptized anti-slavery prone 
would have lost sight of any éargain with Slavery, 
in its unhallowed conspiracy to blast an empire 
by its witherin wer. I oppose slavery upon 
principle. I hold it to be wrong, in principle, for 
one man to be the owner of another, to deny him a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, to rob him 
of the holiest ties of life, and sell him on the auc- 
tion-block as a chattel, to take from him the Bible, 
and close against him the avenues of knowledge, 
to annihilate the institution of marriage, and 
spread licentiousness and crime over the land. This 
I regard as unutterably wicked, independent of 
any compact, or compromise, by which Slavery 
and Freedom may have assumed to dispose of their 
ions according to certain pres ical lines. 
ence I hate slavery wherever I can find it, from 
the North pole down to the thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes North latitude; and when I get | 
there, I on hating it all around the globe, : 
wherever I can trace its slimy footsteps. I confess , 
T have not yet mastered the slippery philosophy 
oz which some men loathe and execrate it on the 
orth side of a perpendicular line, and then trans- 
figure it into all blessedness and beauty by the 
ome 23 of a mere parallel of latitude. This cheap 
and popular method of hating slavery 1- 
cally may do for an Anti-Nebraska man, but it 
will not do for an Anti-Slavery man. It may ac- 
cord with the frigid a technical ethics 
ferve 


The Ne- { 


{ 


and 
of a mere politician, or the dough-face, but it will 
not the de 7 nt, uncompromising 
spirit of I Oe cm tna. 
as an outrage upon man and a crime ’ 
ab an ovl-coeuiliea infernal in its very nature— 


great cause of human freedom, and to the redress 
of an enormous wrong to the North, and if [ am 


sto be made a victim, all I can say is, I am ready 


to be offered. Maine must not retrograde, her 
sons must stand and fight like men on this great 
question. I am satisfied, that so far as I can 
speak for the eastern part of the State, their hearts 
there beat true, and they will come up to the sup- 
port of the men who have thus far sustained the 

reat principles we advocate. We will cause to 
Be felt one part of our motto—Dirigo—I lead. 
And in our fall election, we will lead in a manner 
worthy the light of that immovable star—the star 
of liberty which our State has appropriated as her 
fit and only emblem.’ [Great applause.] 


AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. 


The Norristown (Pa.) Olive Branch publishes an 
able and eloquent discourse, delivered in that town 
on the last Fourth of July, by Rev. Samuxt Aaron, 
from which we take the following extract :— 


The most popular feature of American Chris- 
tianity is a bitter hatred to the practical lovers of 
impartial freedom; and no man is hired to say 
one prayer for Con , unless he believes that 
Paul sent back the slave Onesimus. The Protestant 
Bible, and religious books and tracts, are scatter- 
ed broadcast over all the earth, and are declared 





|to be the leaves of the tree of life for the healing 


of the nations, while the voice of the living preach- 
er rings out in every tongue. In carrying out this 
t mission, the various governments are concil- 


ived or defied, on the plea that God has 
procs rset which every man must bear. But, 
lo! the Sou half of this great republic quash- 


is plea, with the entire approval of those who 
Siac ite shuts out from FOUR MILLIONS of ite 
people the d er; sells wo- 
men at high ces into prostitution to send the 
ina; gashes the flesh of the slave at 
ome who would a the name of Jesus, and tor- 
tures or marders the man who would teach him. 


crime of murder down to the gaicty of the ball- 
room, and the love of show which sets a feather 
on a mniden’s fin- 
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in the catalogue of transgressions : nor does the | 
word ‘ slavery’ appear in the millions of pious vol- | 
umes which are diffused throughout the communi- | 
ty! Tbe phrases * peculiar institations, ‘ pious) 
masters,’ and ‘ happy servants,’ dwell, to be sure.) 
on many @ consecrated lip, where logic, eloquence 
and ‘ piety’ combine to save our Union and the 
‘Church’: bat contempt and starvation in the 
North, from persons o * standing,’ and curses, | 
hemp and faggots, in the Suuth, await the man| 
who preaches equality and justice to all throughout | 
the land! | 
To maintain the harmony of such a brotherhood, | 
and cherish and extend the spirit of such a patri-| 
otism, in willing subordination to the 200,000 
voting dealers in human flesh, is the only way,}| 
according to the teachings of Charch and State, | 
tu preserve ‘this glorious Union’; and such an| 
agreement of North and South, and East and West, 
js ‘ the Union,’ the salvation of which. our orator 
of the Fourth assured us, would be cheaply bought 
by the life-blood of every soul in this great Com-! 
monwealth. * Credat Judaus Apella!’ On the con- | 
trary, if this be our nion, and these its purposes, | 
the curse of Heaven and the seorn of earth shall} 
fail upon it; the irrepressible instinets of na-| 


ture, controlled by the fury of revenge, shall wake} 
up wiassacre ; civil and servile strife shall ripen| 
into anareby, and our boasted institutions rot into 


despotism. 
— — 


From the Boston Atlas. 


JUDICIAL USURPATION. 


The character of Lord Jeffreys, as portrayed up- 
on the brilliant pages of Mackintosh or Macaulay, 
attracts us by a singular fascination ; and it is 
with a feeling almost of pleasure and hardly of} 
pain, that we linger over that record of rude and! 
rough insolence. But if any sturdy lover of the | 
past, any stiff and incorrigible laudator temporis | 
acti, has felt an apprehension that the breed of bad} 
judges was running out, we commended to him, 
for solace or for study, the illustrious Kaw, the 
federal Solon of Philadelphia. In awarding to this 
great man the meed of extorted admiration, we feel 
an embarrassment of riches. Leis notonly a beau- 
tiful blockhead, but a first-rate knave. He knows 
just enough to be honest, and he pleases to be cor- 
rupt. He makes himself a humbog with malice 
prepense, and twists the little law which he has by 
a miracle picked up, into the service of the man- 
hunter with a sycophaney beyond all praise. As 
we read the report of his rulings and decisions in 
the Wheeler slave case, we are lost in wonder, and 
have hardly heart enough left for indignation. 
We never heard of such a judge. We never read 
of such a judge. In all the attractive history of 
the haleas corpus there is nothing 80 curiously bad 
as Mr. Justice Kane's treatment of Mr. Passmore 
Williamson. Who ever dreamed that this writ, 
established as the defence of constitutional liberty, 
could be made the engine of cruelty and oppres- 
sion! And yet, in republican America, in Quaker 
Philadelphia, in the full light of the Com- 
mon Law, and in the century of Story, this has 
been done; not under the thin disguise of a quib- 
ble, but coarsely and brutally and palpably. The 
facts are important enough to warrant a repeti- 
tion. John H. Wheeler, who has been appointed 
Minister to Nicaragua, carried with him to Phil- 
adelphia three persons of color, called by him his 
slaves. Seated in a steamboat, just upon the point 
of departure for New York, like Abraham or Isaac, | 
with his bipedal cattle about him, the patriarchal | 
Wheeler is thunder-struck to hear the wicked | 
Williamson declare to Azs woman and his boys, | 
thut they are free by all the law which slavery has 
left in the land. This was a very simple truth. 
The poor blacks were free. Wheeler might growl, 
but there was nobody to blame save himself. These 
negroes were emancipated by his act. He brought 
them into Pennsylvania. He was an involuntary 
philanthropist, and acted better than he knew. 
His slaves (his no longer) availed themselves of the 
information, and, exercising their newly-discovered 
rights, maugre the wrath and remonstrances of 
Wheeler, went upon their way rejoicing. Where 
shall the bereaved and bankrupt Wheeler seek re- 
dress’ Experience has taught him to hasten to 
the federal tribunals. He knows that this General 
Government has been organized and is sustained 
solely to mitigate the woe, to redress the injuries, 
and to soothe the souls of such as he. When we 
have the cholera, we send for the doctor; when we 
want a writ, we go tothe lawyer; when a lorn and 
top-lofty slaveholder wishes to reclaim his fugacious 
personal property, he goes to the United States At- 
torney of that ilk. The bereaved Wheeler went 
to Mr. Attorney, and Mr. Attorney sent him to 
Judge Kane, and Judge Kane gave him a writ of | 
habeas corpus—for what? To bring up persons 
not in custody of anybody—not shown to bein any 
way restrained of liberty—not known, in fact, to be 
in the State of Pennsylvania at all. Mr. Williamson, | 
simply because he stated to these colored people | 
that they were free, is commanded to bring in their! 
bodies. He cannot do it. He is not in possession 
of their bodies. There is no reason why their bo- 
dies should be brought in to Court at all. There has! 
heen no tort, no battery, no imprisonment. If 
Judge Kane had ordered Mr. Williamson to bring! 
in the bodies of his milk man and green grocer, 
the whole thing would not have been more absurd. 
The unhappy castodian, without anybody in cus-! 
tody, makes answer in accordance with the fact, 
and suddenly finds himself held to bail in the sum 
of five thousand dollars for telling the truth. Judge 
Kane wants to do something for his owners and 
drivers, and he trumps upa charge of contempt 
and perjury against a man who is as innocent as 
an unborn babe of both. There is not a particle of 
evidence that these negroes are in the custody of 
Williamson. On the contrary,all the evidence goes 
to show that they areelsewhere. Yet, upon the 
demand of John H. Wheeler, who ought himself to 
be holding up his hand in the dock, pleading to a 
charge of false imprisonment, a citizen of Phil- 
adelphia is required to find bail in a large and 
really oppressive amount, to answer to a complaint 
upon which even the crooked Kane himself will 
not dare to fine him a farthing! This is one 
more usurpation to be added to the already intol- 
erable list. A freeman is abused, insulted, and! 
harrassed for daring to communicate to a fellow- ! 
creature his plain personal rights. For if these 
negroes were now before Kane, he would not dare} 
to pronounce them slaves. Yet this whole pro- 
ceeding is predicated upon the assumption that 
Wheeler owned the woman and boys—a bold and 
brazen lie, which a babe in arms would be flogged 
for lisping. } 

This action of Jadge Kane—a gross insult to the 
spirit of the law and to its expoanders in the 
States—is only the beginning of trouble. We see | 
plainly enough, that by and by the Federal Judges | 
will do what they are already itching to do, and 
will give to the slaveholder, in defiance of all the law 
in all the books, the right of transporting his ne-! 
groes through the free States. Theoretically, the! 
thing has already been done ; and we shall slip: 
soon enough from timid theory to bold and arro-| 
gant practice. There are outrages which will soon) 
bring all courts and all judges into contempt. | 
Vainly the conservative endeavors to sustain the | 
dignity and the independence of the judiciary 
against the tide of innovation and of popular dis- | 
content, while the men of the bench, forgetful 
alike of precedent and of equity, revive the revo- 
lutionary recollections of the people, and invite 
license by owes justice. We have to thank 
judges of the ne kidney for half the follies of 
the day—for legislation which smacks of treason— 
for desperate efforts to secure personal liberty at 
any cost—for attempts to break down the life ten- 
ure of the judical office, and for lawless endeavors 
to'enforee the law. Should the Lord in his in- 
scratable wisdom inflict upon us a few more Ciriers 
and afew more Kanes, revolution will be the onl 
resource. A modicum of personal pradence will 
certainly do these waieed : Dogberrys no harm. 


Let them show a little sense, if only for the sake 
of the salary. 











MR. WHEELER'S SLAVE CASE. 


The case of the Hon. Mr. Wheeler's slaves in 
transit through Philadelphia to New York, en 
route for Nicaragua, is stirring up a good deal of 
bad feeling South—and hence it mes import- 
om, . Principles, and to first prin- 
ci " ch sound, id j 
ag Baltimore Patrioz orn) et 

Slavery exists not in Pennsylyani i 

inst the local law of Pennsylvania —and Kener 
whenever it is brought there, voluntarily, it is 
emancipated by force of the local law. This is a 
well-settled, universally acknowledged principle. 

Next, though Mr. Wheeler is a Minister ‘from the 
United States to Nica » the laws of nations, 
a applied to foreign ministers fo the United States 


| does not exist, relying, no doubt, on his own skilful 


| no agent to prosecute for them ; they as 
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from foreign countries, give no protection to him 
and his servants. Mr. Wheeler, as minister, 
has no more right to bring his slaves into a free, 
State. than Mr. Wheeler as an humble, antitled 
eitizen.—New York Express. 


{From the Providence Journal, July 26.) 
There can be no doubt, after the various deci- 
sions which have been made by the courts of the 
free States, and especially the decision of the Lem- 
on case in New York—which was precisely similar 
to this in all respects, saving only the public sta- 
tion of Mr. Wheeler—there can no doubt, we 
say, of the fact, that the slaves, at the moment of 
their abduction, were as free as their master. 
They were at liberty to go with him, or to leave 
him, according to their own free choice ; in other 
words, they were no longer slaves, but moral 
agents of themselves, free to choose or refuse what- 
ever might be placed before them. 

Mr. Wheeler, in his capacity of master or own- 
er, is entitled to no sympathy on account of any 
loss of property he has sustained ; for he must 
have known that they ceased to be property on en- 
tering Pennsylvania, and could become propert 


Besides, he was going with them to Nicaragua, 
where he had already resided as a minister of the 
United States, and he could not bat know that 
there it would be impossible to hold them as slaves. 

We have nothing, therefore, to say for Mr. 
Wheeler. He brought his servants toa free State, 
with a full. knowledge of the risk he incurred, or, 
at the very Jeast, with a fair opportunity of ac- 
quiring that knowledge, and he must bide the con- 
sequences. 


The only instance in which the Constitution al- 
lows the master to claim possession of his slave in 
a free State is when he has escaped from his ser- 
vice. If we go beyond this, there is no length to 
which we may not go. If we allow one who has 
brought his colored servant into our State five 
minutes’ power over his person, we may, by the 
same rule, extend the power to five years,or fifty. In 
either case, we establish slavery. 

We see nothing in the case of Mr. Wheeler 
which is marked by any peculiar hardship. He 
was taking his slaves to Nicaragua, where slavery 


management to keep them with him until he should 
return. The woman whom he had with him heex- 
pected to retain in his service through her attach- 
ment to her children, whom she had left at home. 
He brought his slaves to Pennsylvania with the 
knowledge that when once on Pennsylvanian soil, 
they were free, and he chose to take the risk of 
their obtaining this knowledge also. They were 
informed of their rights, and they chose to leave 
him: the love of freedom was stronger in the fe- 
male slave than the attachment to her children. 
Mr. Wheeler voluntarily incurred the danger of 
losing his slaves, and he has no right to com- 
oye If he wanted to keep them, he should have 
eft them at home. 

The process which is now pending before Judge 
Kane, of Philadelphia. is brought for the benefit 
of Mr. Wheeler, and not for that of the slaves. It 
is pretended that they were carried offagainst their 
will, butevery body understands that this is a 
mere pretence. The persons who, it is asserted, 
were abducted, make no complaint ; ee employ | 

nothing } 
of the court. If they were not satisfied with their} 
emancipation, they would soon make it so un-| 
pleasant for their supposed captors to retain the 
custody of them, to say nothing of the expense of 
supporting them, that they would soon be set at 
large. 

No doubt, the case of Williamson, who informed 
the slaves of their right to be free and favored their 
escape, will be viewed by the court in its least fa- 
vorable aspect. If in any respect he has ex- 
posed himself to the penalties of the law, they 
will be enforced against him to their utmost ex- 
tent. Yet the effect of severity in his case will 
only be to make a martyr, who will have the pub- 
lic sympathy on his side. Here was the case of a 
woman in bondage entitled to be free by the act 
ot her master, who brought her into a free State. 
She is informed of her rights by Williamson, which 
wis his main offence, and when reminded by her 
master of her children at home, she answers that, 
though she wishes to see them again, she desires 
to be free, and allows herself to be led away by 
the people of her own color who surround her. 
If Mr. Williamson should suffer imprisonment in| 
consequence of anything he has done in this mat- 
ter, he is on the high road to renown as a libera-) 
tor.—New York Evening Post. 
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From the Boston Journal. 
THE GATHERING STORM. i 


The clouds now rising upon the Western horizon | 
are darkand portentous. Almost every mail from) 
Kansas brings intelligence of the approaching 
struggle between Slavery and the Constitution—a | 
struggle which may be decided in blood. It would} 
be useless to shut our eyes to the signs which seem | 
to indicate an appeal to arms at no distant day. | 
The crisis may be arrested, but only by an exer-| 
cise of a wisdom, moderation and firmness by the, 
administration which cannot reasonably be expect- | 
ed. ‘The high-handed, unconstitutional and ag-' 
gressive acts already performed or proposed in the 
ruffian Legislature of Kansas, conclasively show 
that despotism intends to wage uncompromising | 
war upon the Constitution. Read the account in 
our paper to-day of the measures which have been | 
introduced or are proposed. The intended enact-! 
ments of the mob Legislature of Kansas, we ven-! 
ture to say, can never be enforced. ‘They are un-! 
warranted by the Constitation of the United States, | 
and therefore are not obligatory. Where does the | 
Legislature of Kansasobtain theConstitutional pow- | 
er to pass laws requiring a citizen emigrating from | 
any State into that Territory to take an oath of al-| 
legiance to support the laws of the U. States, and! 
those which may be enacted by their own irre-| 
sponsible body’ Whence do they obtain the pow- 
er to make the oath of allegiance a qualification 
for the right of suffrage? What clause of the| 
Constitution allows the authorities of Kansas to| 
use the jails of Missouri for the punishment of of-| 
fenders! O, the beauties of squatter sovereign- | 
ty! Every day reveals more clearly the supreme’! 
ridiculousness of the miserable farce. There seems | 
to be but one course to be pursued to prevent a civ- | 
il war. The organization of the Territory should | 
be begun at once, and the present miscalled Legisla-| 
ture blotted from existence asa legislative body. A’ 
Legislature to enact laws for Kansas must be chosen | 
by the people of that Territory, not by an invading | 
army from Missouri! This is the only course | 
which will prevent collisions which may end in| 
blood. The people of that territory never will bow! 
to the unconstitutional edicts of this mob-elected | 
legislature: they never will recognize it as a| 
legislative body ; and they will be acting right in) 
the sight of God and of the country. Unless the’ 
general government exercises authority in the mat-. 
ter to sustain the settlers in the assertion of their 
just rights, a few more weeks may see civil war) 
raging in all its horrors upon the soil of Kansas. | 


=_-—_—— | 
A DUMB PRESIDENT. 

Not a word from Washington in regard to the| 
great outrages perpetrated in Kansas! A twelve-| 
month ago this very week that is coming, we were 
one of an hundred thousand pale-faced freemen, | 
who, in the streets of Boston, saw a poor trembling | 
man chained and marched through those streets— 
the very street that was baptized with the first 
blood of the revolution—to the vessel that was to 
take him back to hopeless slavery. The court- 
house was in chains! Troops guarded every street ! 
Soldiers dragged along cannon, loaded to the muz- 
zle with chain shot, while men walked by the side 
with lighted match! And every thirty minutes 
the President sent the lightning along the wires, 
to ask if more force was necessary—how the mat- 
ter was proceeding—and assuring the soldiers and 
kidnappers of his warmest sympathies! Then, a 
* Nigger’ was loose! A man had run away from 
slavery! The President and his whole Cabinet 
had to sleep with their clothes on—they were so 
alive to the emergency! Buta whole people are 
strack down and trampled in the dust by the myr- 
midons of oppression—every right guarantied by 
the Constitution wrested from them by an armed 


band of ruffians set in motion by a United States} pect- 


Senator! And the President puffs his cigar and 
= his brandy, as if nothing were happening! 

hat a miserable, knavish shame for a President! 
The people of Kansas are left to the mere opera- 
tion of natoral causes for a of their recent 
outsegs. and for defence in the fatare. Heaven 
send 


y inning, and it had ll begi i 
| again only by returning to a slaveholding State. OSegmaing, 008 1 h08 eewe pin at the Drip- 


| field, with Cuartes C. Burierau, Sunday next, the 
| Sth inst. 


Ashta-| the colored population shows him to be totally unable to 





stout hearts and true rifles !—. 


Cc. M. CLAY AT DRIPPING SPRINGS, KY. 
[From the Cincinnati Times, July 25.} 


We published, on Thursday last, a letter from a 
correspondent of the Louisville Courier , in which 
Mr. Clay is stated to have detailed the action of 
the people of Rockeastle county against J. G. 
Fee for having advocated abolition sentiments, in 
a speech delivered by him at Dripping Springs, 
and said that they had applied to the court of 
justice for their redress, and had been refused ; 
and he now intended that Mr. Fee should go to 
the Dripping Springs and there speak his senti- 
ments as a free man ; and he intended to go with 
him and stand by his side, and if any man, or 
set of men, took him down, they should do it over 
his dead carcass. 

He then called on the crowd to know how man 
there were on the ground who would go with 
them, when a number of voices were heard, that 
they were ready and willing to go. He then told 
them to furnish their rifles, if they had any ; if 
no rifles, their double or single barrel shot guns, 
their Colt’s revolvers—and if neither, then their 
kitchen butcher knives ; for the thing had to have 


ping Springs as at any other place. 

The citizens of Rockcastle county, on July 12th, 
sent to Mr. Clay a letter warning him to desist, 
or that means would be found that would pre- 
vent it. The answer of Mr. Clay was cool and 
deliberate, but sufficiently determined to show that 
he was not to be intimidated. It concludes as fol- 
lows : 


‘The Rev. John G. Fee and I will address the 
people of Rockcastle, at Seaffold Cave, on Satur- 
day next. We invite you to share with usin the 
freedom of speech ; aah wee God defend the right. 
1 ask that you will lay this letter before your 
meeting as before assembled, and that you will 
have the magnanimity to do me the justice, what- 
ever it may be, which I deserve. Iam, with sen- 
timents of consideration.’ 


From the Gazette of this morning we clip the 
following. We presume that Scaffold Cave and 
Dripping Springs are the same locality. The Ga- 
zetle Bays: 


‘The citizens of Rockeastle county, at a meet- 
ing held on the 17th of July, resolved, as our 
readers are already aware, ‘ that Cassius M. Clay, 
John G. Fee, and all other abolition speakers, 
must to desist from speaking in that county.’ C. 
M. Clay’s answer to the Committee who were ap- 
pointed to Rive him notice of that resolution was, 
that he and Mr. Fee should both speak at Scaffold 
Cave, in that county, on Saterday last. 

‘They kept that appointment and were beard. 
There was some difficulty about getting the church, 
as there was an appointment for a sermon by the 
Baptist oo in the morning. It was, how- 
ever, surrendered to Mr. Clay at the close of the 
service, and at 12 o'clock, John G. Fee commenced 
speaking. He concluded his remarks without in- 
terruption, and was followed by Mr. Clay. Both 
speakers were listened to attentively, and no 
violence was offered or talked of.’ 

‘The object of all these threats it seems now 
difficult to conceive. The people of Rockcastle 
county certainly knew Mr. Clay too well to sup- 
pose they could intimidate him. The only conelu- 
sion we can come to is, that they meant at the 
time the threats were made to keep them, but have 
yielded to the superior physical and moral courage 
of Mr. Clay. 

‘But Mr. Clay is achieving greater results 
than mere triumphs over physical force. He is 
effecting slowly, but surely, « change of popular 
opinion in Kentucky. There is an intense excite- 
ment on this question throughout all that part of 
the State. Excitement begets debate, and debate 
elicits thought; and all help on the cause of 
truth. Free speech triumphed on Saturday ; may 
moet triamph in Kentucky and all the world be- 
side !" 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 3, 1855. 


t The Editor is absent on a trip to New York 
State, to speak at the celebration of West India Eman- 
cipation by the New York City Anti-Slavery Society. 
On his return, if his health permits, (for he was quite 
unwell when he left home,) he will speak at Spring- 





REV. DR. BRECKINRIDGE’S LETTER TO 
HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


In its appropriate place on the first page will be found 
one of the most extraordinary documents which the 
Anti-Slavery movement has called into being,—a letter 
to Cuartes Sumven, by the Reverend Dr. R. J. Breck- 
inRIDGE, of Kentucky, occasioned by the speech of the 
former, delivered in May last in the city of New York 
three several times to crowded audiences,—also in near- 
ly all the principal cities of the Northern States,—upon 
the Necessity, Practicability, and Dignity of the Anti- 
Slavery Enterprise. Let no one of our readers fail to 
read Dr. B's letter, and mark the spirit, the logic, the 
consistency, the principle,—or rather the absence of 
every thing just and commendable in all these re- 
spects,—which this letter, of one of the best of South- 
ern pro-slavery divines, exhibits. 

We have called Dr. B. one of the dest of pro-slavery 
divines ; but we are somewhat doubtful of the accuracy 
or propriety of the language. He is one of those men 
who have tried, by arts of sophistry, to reconcile the 
plain dictates of a live conscience with the infernal re- 
quirements of the man-stealing system in which they 
have been born and reared. When such a man, know- 
ing the right, does yet choose the wrong, and volun- 
teers to defend slavery by ingenious casuistry, by bare- 
faced assumption, by direct falsehood, by threats of 
bloody retaliation, we doubt whether any anti-slavery 
words, which he may at any time have spoken, should 
come in, in arrest of the judgment which would stamp 
him as among the worst,—the most unprincipled and 
dangerous,—of the numerous defenders whom slavery 
calls into its service. 

In the Convention which assembled some years since 
in Kentucky, to revise the Constitution of that State, 
Dr. Breckinridge made a speech,—which is familiar to 
anti-slavery readers,—in which be urged upon the 
Convention the necessity and duty of some action to el- 
evate the condition of the slave population, and to in- 
sure to them the enjoyment of at least a portion of 
their rights as men, and as fellow-heirs of those divine 
promises which he, in common with others, professes 
to proclaim and teach asa minister of God. In that Con- 
vention were many persons who, it was understood, de- 
sired to take such action as would lead to the ultimate 
and not very distant abolition of slavery in the State of 
Kentucky. Dr. Breckinridge’s speech is not before us, 
at this instant, but we well remember with what force 
his terrible description of the utter domestic misery and 
social destitution of the slaves fell upon our ears—* No 
slave-man is the husband of any woman in particular ; 
no slave-woman is the wife of any husband in particu- 
lar; no slave-parent is the parent of any children 
in particular, and no slave-children are the children of 
any parent in particular.” And this man now comes 
forward to charge Mr. Sumner,—who has never paint- 
ed, or been able to paint, Slavery in colors so black as 
those which Dr. Breckinridge has used,—with plead- 
ing for an ‘ enterprise whose success involves the ruin 
of the country’ !; and who, in language which shows 
the fevered and frenzied state in which he penned it, de- 
clares that the ‘ very madness of the times [the anti- 
slavery conscience and sentiment of the land is that 
madness] assumes in Mr. Sumner its most frantic as- 
,. 

The unusual, or at least the quite unguarded, excite- 
ment in which Dr. B’s letter was written, led him into 
some developments of spirit and character which, we 
believe, he has not been wont heretofore to exhibit. 
The cold and scornfal manner in which he speaks of) 





apprehend, and totally unfit to teach, the Gospel of Je- 


sus Christ. Cannot we, the white people, he asks, bear 
along with us ‘such a parasite as this black race,’ 
without endangering ourselves ?—Must ‘every seven 
white Americans needs cut each other’s throats, con- 
cerning the fate of one black African’—* for the sake 
of the African slaves, scattered thinly over the conti- 
nent?” And, elsewhere, he asks, ‘ What odds does it 
make, any way, asa national question, whether there 
are three millions of slaves, or three millions and a 
fraction over ?—whether siz, or ten, or a hundred 
slaves, more or less, escape or are reclaimed?’ Why 
should it, indeed ! evidently Dr. Breckinridge will lose 
no sleep, will enjoy his meat and his drink with no less 
relish, and will pray and preach as fervently in the one 
case as the other. ‘Tis only a nigger,’ is the spirit of 
his words, though in a somewhat finer garb ;—he is 
but a doomed slave—a parasite on the fair stalk and 
flower of the white race, for whom this great country 
and continent were clearly designed ; what reason for 
protest, for remonstrance, for impassioned appeal, for 
eloquent speeches and earnest labors, in the fact that 
these slaves are now three millions strong, and anon 
have become three millions and a half, and soon, if 
not already, will have grown to rovr mituions! To 
such a proud mind and callous heart, it certainly can 
make ‘ no odds.’ 

The same blindness of passion leads the Rev. Doctor 
to utter some terrible falsehoods. He dares to assert 
that there is no State which makes a slave a ‘ mere 
chattel.’ And yet he perfectly well knows the law of 
South Carolina, ‘Slaves shall be deemed, held, taken, 
reputed, and adjudged to be chattels personal, &c., to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever’; and the code of 
Louisiana, ‘ A slave is one who is in the power of the 
master to whom he belongs. The master may sell him, 
dispose of his person, his industry, his labor. He can 
do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire anything but 
what must belong to his master.” In Jarman vs. Pat- 
terson, 7 Monroe, 644, the Court said, ‘Slaves, al- 
though they are human beings, are by our law 
placed on the same footing with living property of the 
brute creation—a slave, by our code, 1s NOT TREATED 
AS A PERSON, but (negotium) a thing, as he stood in 
the civil code of the Roman Empire.’ These authori- 
ties are sufficient to prove toany mind which needs 
authorities and logical demonstrations in a case so pal- 
pable, that Dr. B’s assertion above is a bare-faced 
falsehood, and that the fact, on which he relies, that 
the human nature of the slaves is sometimes recog- 
nized, does not in the least support his assertion. 

Again—he boldly says, that the slave is ‘ protected 
asaman.’ That his words are glaringly and cruelly 
false (we do not deny casual and occasional exceptions) 
is proved by the laws of the Slaveholding States which 
forbid the testimony of a slave to be taken in any Court of 
law against a white person,—thus affording complete im- 
punity for the vilest outrages committed on slave man 
or woman, so long as the white villain allows no white 
witness present; is proved by the special law, exoner- 
ating the owner of a slave who has died under the lash, 
&e., if it be proved that he has ‘ died under moderate 
correction.’ The slave has no protection from Courts 
of Law, nor from Church Judicatories; he is utterly de- 
fenceless, and is delivered over, with none to care for 
him, to those ‘tender mercies which are cruel.” Now 
and then, at rare intervals, some individual soul may 
defy the corrupt public sentiment, and demand a mea- 
sure of justice for some poor outraged victim; but such 
cases are like angels’ visits. 

The slave is held, says Dr. B,—this he adduces to 
prove that the slave is regarded as a man,—he is held 
in ‘innumerable accountabilities.” We are aware of 
this ; we have known that the chivalrous, generous 
people of the South, while withholding from the slave’s 
mind every possible ray of light and knowledge, while 
compelling them to live in relations which must needs 


THE PHILADELPHIA SLAVE CASE— 
JUDGE KANE'S DECISION. 

We give below the decision of Judge Kane in this 
case, with the particulars of which our readers are al- 
ready familiar. It will be read with mingled feelings of 
surprise, grief, and indignation. This Judge Kane 
seems to have a hungering and thirsting after infamy 
which no common gratification can satisfy. Not con- 
tent with the horror and detestation which his ready 
and apparently joyful execution of the infernal Fugi- 
tive Slave Law bas excited in the bosoms of all honest 
and Christian men, he has seized, with alacrity, the 
earliest opportunity to add a yet deeper shade to the 
depth of blackness which already shrouds his name, 
and call down afresh upon his guilty soul the maledic- 
tions of an oppressed and persecuted race. We can 
scarcely comprehend that it is so—we stand aghast at 
the very audacity of his villany. He coolly tramples 
on all the precedents of the Courts, on the most cher- 
ished and sacred principles of law, as he has before 
trod under foot every nobler instinct of humanity and 
every attribute of God’s higher law. What have the 
poor, the friendless and the wronged to hope, when 
such a man sits upon the judicial bench, to administer 
the law? ‘ Law,” says old Hooker, ‘ has its throne in 
the bosom of God.’ The law this man fulminates and 
seeks to enforce—whence comes it ? 

This decision adds another to the long series of ag- 
gressions and usurpations by which the Slave Power 
seeks to obtain undivided empire throughout this broad 
land. On the principle laid down here, the slaveholder 
may carry his slaves from Missouri to Maine, and.no 
power shall take them out of his hand. He may call 
his roll, net only under the shadow of Bunker Hill, but 
on the plains of Lexington, at Saratoga, and at York- 
town ; and however the bones of dead patriots may 
shake in their graves, no /iring finger shall dare warn 
him back ! 

* Now, by our fathers’ ashes, where ’s the spirit 

Of the true-hearted and unshackled gone? 

Sons of old Pilgrims, do we but inherit 

Their names alone?’ 

The grounds upon which this decision is based are as 
impudently false as they are audaciously wicked. The 
Judge proceeds upon the assumption that this free wo- 
man and her children were forcibly abducted ; whereas 
there is not a shadow of proof to show that such was 
the case, but, on the contrary, the testimony of the wo- 
man that she desired to avail herself of the liberty she 
had acquired by being brought into a free State. Fur- 
ther, does any sane man believe that these three persons 
are, or could be, held against their will, or that any one 
has a disposition so to hold them? The idea is too ab- 
surd to be entertained for an instant. They are their 
own masters—they come and go at their pleasure ; and 
when they get ready, they will doubtless go back to 
Mr. Republican Slave-driver Wheeler without a pass 
from Passmore Williamson or any body else. 

The Judge has sent Mr. Williamson to prison for 
contempt, in telling the truth, inasmuch as he says he 
never had these parties under his control—which it is 
plain he never did. The truth seems to trouble this) 
Judge, much as we can imagine it troubled the original 
of his name when he heard the words : ‘ The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.’ 
Because Passmore Williamson, in the performance of; 
his simple duty as a Christian man, informed these poor 
people of their rights, this creature whom the United | 
States government has dignified with the name es 
Judge, holds him to have had them in his custody and | 
control! As well might he maintain that the man | 
who should warn his neighbor back from a preci- | 
pice,—‘ That way danger lies!’ held bim in custody, | 
and was responsible for his appearance in Court, on any 
summons. 

Bat we cannot comment further on this new deed of 








demoralize them, do yet require and exact of them the 
most scrupulous conformity to the rules of honesty, 
sobriety, and truth ; do expect the most entire patience, 


‘infamy. We are sick at heart at the thought that such 
vindictiveness and villany should sit upon the Judicial | 
| bench, and wear the ermine of a Judge. One consola-| 


submission, and contentment ; the most faithful devo-/ tion springs from it. It will serve to awaken the North | 


tion of all their powers to their masters’ service. ‘ In- 
numerable accountabilities,’ well may he say! Why 
inVirginia,—that model State of chivalry (!), honor (!), 
&c.,—there sre some seventy crimes which are made 
capital, when committed by slaves, although only four 
or five of them are so, when committed by white per- 
sons, — whose opportunities of distinguishing right 
from wrong, and of resisting the temptations to the 
latter, cannot be supposed commensurate with those of 
the slave! Thus is the poor slave degraded, outraged 
and crushed by his tyrants, and Dr. Breckinridge looks 
on with mockery and insult. ’Tis the very spirit of the 
murderers of the Crucified, when they passed by, wag- 
ging their heads. 


And this man talks of the ‘glorious truth of the 


universal brotherhood of man,’ and the * immortal | 


duty of quenchless, mutual love founded on it’! But 
duty of Northern men to acquiesce lovingly, and sub- 
mit to all their Southern brethren require of them. 

We have made but slight allusion to the bloody 
threats with which Dr. B. would deter Mr. Sumner and 
the people of the North from doing their duty to the 
oppressed and plundered slaves of this guilty nation— 
guilty alike, North and South. Those threats are piti- 
fully contemptible, and we confess our astonishment 
that a man of Dr. Breckinridge’s mind should stoop to, 
employ such bluster. Once it alarmed the North out | 
of its propriety and decency. Its power is fast waning. 
The South will wholly cease to use it, when it discov-| 
ers how few Northern fools remain to be frightened by | 
it. 

Is it not singular — is it not a curious circumstance, | 
—that Dr. Breckinridge should close a letter, so full of 
denunciation and affected scorn of Northern men who! 
love freedom, so dark with threats of the bloody conse-| 
quences to the North of persisting in their purpose to! 
be divorced from all connection with slavery, with ex-| 
hortations to a ‘* cordial and indissoluble Union of 
these States’? It is indeed a notable sign of the times. 
The Slaveholders no longer threaten the North with | 
Dissolution! That game is played out. Now they 
cannot sufficiently show their deep and tender interest | 





in a Union which once they professed to hold socheap. | now, nor was at the time of issuing of the writ, or the 
Will it suffer the | °Tigival writ, or at any other time, in the custody, 


Will the North be cheated again ? 
South to blindfold and betray them again by this 
manifest cant? We trust not. All things conspire to 
teach the North that TneRE Is No unton between the 
Northern and Southern States—that their dear South- 
ern brethren are ready to take their heart’s blood if 
they yield not to all their demands, however arrogant. 
The robber-rule of Kansas, the march of slaves through 
the Free States, all indicate the determined purpose of 
the slaveholder. If the North is wise, and would leave 
a free inheritance to free children, Jet her arise, and 
annul, at once and forever, the guilty compact which 
pow binds her to the South. ‘ No Unton witn Stave- 
noLpers,’—let this be her righteous, her just, her 
peaceful watchword. It shall redeem her own soul 
from the blood of the slave; it shall rescue the 
slave from the grasp which will then be powerless to 
hold him; and it shall bring the slaveholder himself, if 
aught can do it, to a wiser and a better mind.—a. 








i A Boston correspondent of the New York Ti- 
bune writes to that journal that Gov. Gardner, having 
sent, in compliance with the vote of the last Legisla- 
ture, its political resolutions to the Governors of the 
different States of the Union, Gov. Adams, of South 
Carolina, received a copy ofeach document, and he im- 
mediately returned the resolves, saying :— 


‘ I cannot consent, under existing circumstances, to| late 


be the medium of communicating any action of the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts to the State over which I 
have the honor to preside.” 

Terrible! Cannot something be done to mollify the 
wrath of this indignant Executive of chivalric South 
Carolina? 





Judge Kane read the following decision :— 
he means the brotherhood of slaveholders, and the } 


| testified to the facts as I have recited them. The Dis- 


to an appreciation of the magnitude of the danger) 
|which threatens, and which is sure to overwhelm! 
us, if it be not confronted with a determination | 
of will and unity of purpose that shall hold compromise | 
and surrender alike infamous, when the cause of Liber- 
ty is in peril.—s. 


[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, July 27.] 
THE WHEELER SLAVE CASE. 
PASSMORE WILLIAMSON COMMITTED FOR CONTEMPT. 


The United States District Court was densely crowded | 
this morning, by persons anxious to hear the decision | 
of Judge Kane on the motion to commit Mr. Passmore, 
Williamson for contempt of Court, and for purjury, 
in making an alleged false return to the writ of habeas 
corpus requiring him to produce the bodies of the 
slaves of Col. Wheeler. 





DECISION OF JUDGE KANE. 


The U. 8, A. ex rel. Wheeler vs Passmore Williamson—- 
Sur. Habeas Corpus, July 27, 1855. 

Col. John H. Wheeler of North Carolina, the United 
States Minister to Nicaragua was on board a steamboat, 
at one of the Delaware wharves, on his way from Wash- 
ington toembark at New York for his post of duty. 
Three slaves delonging to him were sitting at his side 
on the upper deck. 

Just as the last signal bell was ringing, Passmore 
Williamson came up to the party, declared to the 
slaves that they were free, and forcibly pressing Mr. 
Wheeler aside, urged them to go ashore. He was fol- 
lowed by some dozen or twenty negroes, who by mus- 
cular strength carried the slaves to the adjoining pier, 
two of the slaves at least, if not all three, struggling 
to release themselves, and protesting their wish to re- 
main with their master ; two of the negro mob in the 
meantime grasping Col, Wheeler by the collar, and 
threatening to cut his throat if he made any resistance. 

The slaves were borne along to a hackney coach that 
was in waiting, and were conveyed to some place of 
concealment, Mr. Williamson following and urging for- 
ward the mob ; and giving his name and address to 
Colonel Wheeler, with the declaration that he held him- 
self responsible toward him for whatever might be his 
legal rights; but taking no personally active part in the 
abduction after he had left the deck. 

L allowed a writ of habeas corpus at the instance of 
Colonel Wheeler, and subsequently an alias ; and to 
this last Mr Williamson made return, that the per- 
sons named in the writ, ‘‘ nor either of them, are not 


power, or possession of the respondent, nor by him 
confined or restrained ; therefore, be cannot have the 
bodies,’ &c. 

At the hearing, I allowed the relator to traverse this 
return ; and several witnesses, who were asked by him, 


trict Attorney, upon this state of facts, moved for 
Williamson’s commitment ; 1, for contempt in mak- 
ing a false return ; 2, to take his trial for perjury. 

Mr. Williamson then took the stand to purge bim- 
self of contempt. He admitted the facts substantially 
as in proof before, made it plain that he had been an 
adviser of the project, and had given it his confederate 
sanction throughout. He renewed his denial that he 
had control at any time over the movements of the 
slaves, or knew their present whereabouts. Such is 
the case, as it was before me on the hearing. 

{ cannot look upon this return otherwise than as 
illusory; in legal phrase, as evasive, if not false. It 
sets out that the alleged prisoners are not now, and 
have not been, since the issue of the habeas corpus, in 
the custody, power or possession of the respondent; 
and in so far, it uses legally appropriate language for 
such a return. But it goes further, and by added 
words gives an interpretation to that language essen- 
tially variant from its legal import. ; 

It denies that the prisoners were within his power, 
custody or possession at any time whatever. Now, the 
evidence of respectadie, uncoutradicted witnesses, and 
the admission of resp. adent himself, establish the fact 
beyond controversy, that the prisoners were at one 
time within his power and control. He was the person 
by whose counsel the so-called rescue was devised. He 
gave the directions and hastened to the pier to stimu- 
and supervise their execution. He was the spokes- 
man and first actor after arriving there. Of all the 
parties to the act of violence, he was the only white 
man, the only citizen, the only individual, having 
recognized political rights, the only whose 
social training could certainly interpret either his own 
duties or the rights of others under the Constitution of 
the land. 

It would be futile, and worse, to argue that he who 
has organized and guided and headed a mob, to effect the 
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uction and im ment of others—he in whose 
and by w active influence the abduction 
and imprisonment have been brought about—might 


——— 


by the assert} 

unlawfal baa tha 
He who Unites a 
h them all the les 
mission, He chow 


excuse himself from responsibility 
it. was not his hand that made the 
that he never acted as the gaoler, 
others to commit a crime shares wit 
liabilities that attend on its com 
i ompey and —— their acts, 
is is the retributive law of a} ‘ 
and its argument applies with dod ar Crimes, 
cases in which redress and prevention of si 
sought through the writ of habeas Corning wrong - 
great remedial process by which liberty ad NiS, the 
and restored, tolerates no language in - indicate 
which it calls for that can mask a aubterf TES Ponse 
dearest interests of life, personal safo, Uge. The 
peace, social repose, all that man can yal 
worth living for, are involved in this 
institutions of society would lose more 
value, and Courts of Justice become impotent for." 
tection, if the writ of habeas corpus could 4 yd Pro. 
the trath, full, direct, and unequivocal in Ot compe} 
its mandate. » MD ADswer tp 
It will not do to say to the man whose w; 
daughter has been abducted, ‘I did non yoni vee 
she is not in my possession; I do not detain her “weal 
much as the assault was made by the hand of “aba og 
ordinates, and I have forborne to ask where fa Sub. 
pose consummating the wrong.’ Ney pro. 
It is clear, then, asit seems to me, that in legal 
ceptance, the parties whom this writ called on . u 
liamson to produce, were at one time within his oe 
and control; and his answer, so far as it relates Power 
power over them, makes no distinction between Pe 
time and the present. [cannot give a different * at 
pretation to his language from that which he has ter. 
tically given himself, and cannot regan ei 
his power over the prisoners now, wh 
aver that he has lost the power which he formely had 
He has thus refused, or at least he has failed , 
answer to the command of the law. He has chos > 
decide for himself upon the lawfulness as well ~ to 


y. domestic 
Ue, OF thar is 
Principle. Th. 
than half 4 


I him as denying 
hen he does Dot 


moral propriety of his act, and to withhold the mo 
tainment and vindication of the rights of others from 


that same forum of arbitrament on whi 
rights repose. Ina word, he has put 
tempt of the process of this Court an 
action. 

That action can have no alternative form. 
too clearly defined by ancient and honored preceden 
too indispensable to the administration of social tone 
and the protection of human right, and too potentially 
invoke by the special exigency of the case now bef y 
the Court, to excuse even a doubt of my duty or on 
apology for its immediate performance. J 

The cause was submitted to me by the learned cou 
sel for the respondent, without argument, and | rica 
therefore found myself at some loss to understand 
the grounds on which, if there be any snch the 
would claim the discharge of their client. One se 
has occurred to me as perhaps within his view ; ani 
of this I think it right to express my opinion, } vill 
frankly reconsider it, however, if any future aspect of 
the case shall invite the review. 4 

It is this: that the persons named in this writ as 
detained by the respondent were not legally slaves, ip- 
asmuch as they were within the territory of Pennsylva. 
nia when they were abducted. 

Waiving the inguiry, whether for the purpose of this 
question they were within the territorial jurisdiction of 
Pennsylvania while passing from one State to another 
upon the navigable waters of the United States 
point on which my first impressions are adverse {o the 
argument— I say : 

1, That I know of no statute, either of the United 
States, or of Pennsylvania, or of New Jersey, the only 
other State that has a qualified jurisdiction over this 
part of the Delaware, that authorizes the forcible ab. 
duction of any person or anything whatsoever, without 
claim of property, unless in aid of legal process. 

2. That I know of no statute of Pennsylvania which 
affect to divests the rights of property of a citizen of 
North Carolina, acquired and asserted under the lang 
of that State, because he has found it needful or con- 
venient to pass through the territory of Pennsylvania, 

3. That [ am not aware that any such statute, if such 
a one were shown, could be recognized as valid in 4 
Court of the United States. 

4. That it seems to me altogether unimportant 
whether they were slaves or not. It would be the 
mockery of philanthropy -to assert that because men 
had become free, they might therefore be forcibly ab 
ducted. 

I have said nothing of the motives by which the re. 
spondent has been governed. I have nothing to do 
with them ; they may give him support and comfort 
before an infinitely higher tribunal ; I do not impuge 
them here. 

Nor do I allude on the other hand to those special 
claims upon our hospitable courtesy, which the diplo- 
matic character of Mr. Wheeler might seem to assert 
for him. I am doubtful whether the Acts of Congres 
give to him and his retinue and his property that pr- 
tection as a representative of the sovercignty of the 
United States, which they concede to all sovereignty 
besides. Whether, under the general law of nations, he 
could not ask a broader privilege than some judicial 
precedents might seem to admit, is not necessarily in- 
volved in the canse before me. 

It is enough that I find, as the case stande now, the 
plain and simple grounds of adjudication, that Mr. 
Williamson bas not returned truthfully and fully to the 
writ of habeas corpus. He must, therefore, stand com- 
mitted for a contempt of the legal process of the 
Court. 

As tothe second motion of the District Attorney, 
that which looks to a committal of perjury, I withhold 
an expression of opinion in regard to it. It is unneces- 
sary, because Mr. Williamson being under arrest, he 
may be charged at any time by the Grand Jury ; and! 
apprebend that there may be doubt whether the affi- 
davit should not be regarded as extra judicial and 
voluntary. 

Let Mr. Williamson, the respondent, be 
the custody of the Marshal without bail or maivprize, 
as for a contempt of Court in refusing to answer to the 
writ of habeas corpus heretofore awarded against him 
at the relation of Mr. Wheeler. 

After Judge Kane had concluded, District Attorney 
Vandyke moved that a commitment under the seal of 
the Court be issued, aud the defendant, Passmore Wil- 
liamson, be placed in the custody of the Marshal. 

Mr. Gilpin said he desired to make a motion that the 
defendant be granted permission to amend bis setura 
to the writ of haleas corpus. 

Mr. Vandyke objected. 

Judge Kane said that Mr. Gilpin was too late with 
his motion. Mr. Vandyke’s motion had already been 
granted, and the prisoner was in the custody of the 
Marshal. 

Mr. Gilpin then commenced an argument on the 
truthfulness of the original return. fil 

Judge Kane said that his decision would be on ‘al 
and he also understood that it would be reported in *¥! 
in the newspapers of this afternoon. He thought i 
would be better for the counsel for the prisoner to ¢- 
amine the decision at their leisure, and then prepare 
any motion they might think proper to report. 

Mr Gilpin acquiesced, and the Court adjourned. 
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te Since the above was in type, the following afii- 
davit has been publisbed, from the party most deeply 
interested in the transaction to which it refers. It cor 
roborates what we have said above, and brands Mr. 
Ambassador Wheeler a kidnapper :— 
State of New York, City and County of New York. 


Jane Johnson, being sworn, makes oath and po 7 
‘My name is Jane Johnson ; I was the slave vo 
Wheeler of Washington ; he bought me and +! 
children, about two years ago, of Mr. Cornelius - 
of Richmond, Va. ; my youngest child is nao yen = 
and seven years old, the other between ten and e —- 
I have one other child only, and he is 19 ao 
Va. ; I have not seen him for about two years “a - 
expect to see him again; Mr. Wheeler brought “4 
and my two children to Philadelphia, on the 4 
Nicaragua, to wait on bis wife. I did not want .e 
without my two childrén, and he consented to 
them. We came to Philadelphia by the emg 
at Mr. Sully’s, Mr. Wheeler’s father-in-law, ® . i. 
ments, then, went to the steamboat for New Yor: Ho 
o’clock, but went too late ; we went to Bloodgood ‘ 
tel; Mr. Wheeler went to dinner ; Mr. eben 
told me in Washington to have nothing to SY ni a. 
ed persons, and if any of them spoke te a 
I was a free woman, travelling with mipister 
staid at Bloodgood’s till five o’clock. east 

Mr. Wheeler kept his eye upon me all “? omar 4 
cept when he was at dinner. He left his ramen 
come and see if I was safe, and then went bac =~ 
While he was at dinner, I saw @ colored mes 
told her I was a slave woman, that my ag if 
told me not to speak to colored people, * oe; bat 
any of them spoke to me, to say that I pe A Aone 
I am not free, but I want to be free. She sat’ 
thing, I pity you.’ 

After fat 4 saw a colored man, an nt 
thing tohim. He said that he would telegrap™ - 
York, and that two men would meet me at pin . 
and take me with them. After that, we went yang 
the boat. Mr. Wheeler sat beside me 0 - coop 
saw a colored gentleman come ou board. He bee soe vr 
me. I nodded my bead, and could me OO shite 
Wheeler was beside me, and I won oft ee 
gentleman then came and said to } a her rights.” 
want to speak to your servant, and tell er anything . 
Mr. Wheeler rose and said, ‘If you rh The white 
say, say it to me. She knows ber rig A 
gentleman asked me if I wanted to be 7g pave it 
vo, but I belong to this gentleman, and can ag 
He replied, * Yes you can. Come with us; ¥ om, core 
free as your master. If you want your oor "ever 
now; if you go back to ashington, you 
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Mr. Wheeler spoke and said, ‘I 

fre Jom,’ but he had never prom- 
aT he would never give it to me. 
1 out his hand and I went 
e word before it was 
the hands, who both 
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PHILLIPS AT DARTMOUTH. 
sant of the Manchester Americnn gives 
at ” of Mr. Phillips’s address before 
' - Societies of Dartmouth College :— 


od Liter uy * 
verted dinner, Mr. WENDELL PuiLirrs 
ie. United Literary Societies as their 
+h greeted his first step upon 
cod that the | ublic expectation was raised 
‘i frequent loud cheers that interrupted his 
a” of PF at their exper tations were not ip vain. 
ae gght servility was the great danger 
ical schol sr, and that as the politician, the 
: sit were faithless, we must place our hope 
se of the country. In them, Reform 
strongest advocates and most efficient sup- 
re choyld leave the heights of contem- 
“ into the every-day life of the 
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wr aonlause whit 
og «= WE PT 


ps th 
oars 
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ppt vy rounds of applause were given as Mr. 
; ve ie |, and the finished oratory, the beauti- 
Pen the exquisite imagery, and the fiery ear- 
one P., gained the laurels of Commence- 
ey joubtedly the performance which gave 
isfaction of any thing during the 


' aun 
» It wasu 


at geperai e4' 
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ue Phillips spoke about an hour and a half, to a 
sand enthusiastic audience. His subject was, 
TT mates ‘af Thoughtful Men to the Republic.” A 
- ff the American snys—‘ The speaker 
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» issued, once on a time, a ** Letter from a 
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We jearn that in the evening he was sere- 
nd called out by the students, when he made a 
{ correspondent of the Boston T'rans- 
‘[ hazard nothing in saying, no orator 
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fat PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL-—LETTER 
OF HENRY CHAPIN. 

We call the attention of our readers to the following 
ay unet sad manly letter of Hon, Henny Cuarin, of 
PME \erester, accepting the office of Commissioner under 
PTE is Pevonal Liberty Bill. It stands in most honorable 
vairast with other letters which have appeared on the 
biect, and will secure for its author the esteem 
le of every friend of impartial liberty. 


Freer 
aod graut 
Worcester, July 20, 1855. 
To His Excellency Henry J. Gardner, Governor of | 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 
n Sim—I recently had the honor to receive from 
»mmission, by the terms of which I learn that 
sceptance, it will become my duty, when any 
rested or seized, in the county of Worcester, 
i service or labor, upon being informed 
litigently and faithfully to use all lawful means | 
t, defend and secure to sach alleged fugitive a 
»partial trial by jary, and the benefits of the 
sof ‘An Act to protect the rights and liberties 
c people of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.’ 
sppointment was unsonghtand unexpected,but I ac- 
titwith pleasure. I shall be happy to contribute 
vit | can to guarantee to the people of Massachusetts 
rtection which the act referred to endeavors to 
vr around them. (will not stop to inquire whether 
root the act is constitutional. If it is not, it ought to 
« There are times and occasions when it is well * to! 
polons little tothe spirit of Liberty.” A Common-| 
wlth which refers, with a show of patriotism, on each | 
forth of July, to the Declaration of Independence, 
toad at least take as much care of her men as of her 
und when the title to a horse cannot be settled 
we without the right to a trial by jury, it is a dis- 
pat to the 10th century, that a man’s title to himself 
: I view the act as a faithful 
apression of the moral eewtiment of the people of Mas- 
Iregard it #% ® true embodiment of the 
wg which lies deeply implanted in every heart 
Yoh throts for freedom and humanity. I value it as 
® tirnest and emphatic protest against an edict of 
ogres, unjust, tyrannical, inhuman, and in m 
vgeent at war with the true construction of the Con- 
n of the United States. Entertaining these 
*,L rejoice that a Legislature which I did not even 
leet, has done so much toward demonstrating 
tcivilized world, that old Massachusetts is yet 
sof her ancient fame, and I will do my best, 
issioned or not, so far as I legally can, 
ying bondman, and to save the Heart of| 
wealth from the degredation of staying him 
‘tight. Yours, very respectfully, 


HENRY CHAPIN. 
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Tor Avcust Ceneprations.—_We have barely 
“say, that the meeting at Abington on Wednes- 






n all respects successful and satisfactory. A 
e ay “pany attended, and the day was perfectly 
be a " open-air meeting. Edmund Quiney pre- 
ps zm ad made the opening speech. Other speakers 
% ‘A. T. Foss, C. L, Remond, J. B. Swasey, 
{ New uryport, Wendell Phillips, Rev. James 
4 om _ ‘rke, and Samuel M ry, Jr. A letter was 
a wt rie \. Andrew, Esq., of Boston. Singing, 
_ whe gg 40 excellent band, were interspersed. 
that the Hopedale celebration was largely 
] . — re exceedingly interesting; and that Rev 
ie Sate a Adin Ballou, C. C, Burleigh, and 8. 
st ~? Sere among the speakers. 
> —_ ae 
eS. a ‘Tums Revauiation. On this subject, the Tele- 
Py ts ~We hope the New Orleans people, be- 
a “ b re PY & system of non-intercourse with us, 
5 o ee they owe. We understand it to be a 
ae by y aie thoe and leather dealers bave to- 
4 Sy Orleans rea of dollars of debts in the city of 
lw 1. Which they are wholly unable to 
* lw ee state of things, any law of 
BE Ser hate ean in the way of collecting 
¢ *, Would seem to be an act of superflaity.” 
f F The op matic 1 
= the ee of & very prepossessing colored 
4 : “pas anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa 
E y, NYS the Telegraph,) created some cu- 
; be been oo » =e that the lady was Mrs. Webb, who 
Bes. “ a in her public readings. It is re- 
: Yew of ap rte pursuing a course of tuition with 
lca om ‘ § on the dramatic boards, in which 
- 3, wh “as secured the valuable aid of artists 
4 May.’ BAMes, if given to the public, would 
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tently 4 he name, formerly of Maryland, who 
+ in New Orleans.’ 
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LETTER PROM REV. A. T. FOSS. 
Dear Friexp Garrison : 


I have spent the lasi four Sundays in the towns of| he done by ploughing up the tough sward of Hunkerism 


Cammington and South Worthington. Three Sundays, 
I supplied the pulpit of the Independent Christian So- 
ciety in Cummington ; the fourth, I exchanged with 
Rev. Mr. Stoddard, of Worthington, who is a Christian 
minister, independent of all sects and creeds, and la- 
boring with assiduity in the cause of moral reform. 
Cummington is a quiet, rural town, of about twelve 
hundred inhabitants. Its great hills are green and fer- 
tile, and its air and water the purest and best. It is 


just the place that one would like for a few weeks of 


summer residence, and not a place that would be un- 
desirable for a constant home. 

This town has rather more than the ordinary amount 
of the means of grace. There are eix religious Socie- 
ties in the town—just one Society to every two hundred 
souls, counting men, women and children, and some 
that are hardly to be regarded as either. 

Three of these Societies are Orthodox Congregation- 
alists, and in moving order, although the gear is some- 
what worn and rickety, and the motive power exceed- 
ingly weak. The other three are, one Methodist,—not 
moving,—one Universalist,—moving a part of the 
time,—and the Independent Society, whose pulpit I have 
been supplying. 

This latter Society have preaching only a small por- 
ticn of the year. Rev. Mr. Stockman was the pioneer 
of a free gospel in thistown. He commenced his labor 
here with a few intelligent and earnest souls to co- 
operate with him, and sustain his efforts. He was very 
successful. The Society, under his pastoral guidance, 
grew in strength and influence, up to the day that he, 
in consequence of impaired health, was obliged to leave 
it. The enemies of the Society, or rather of the truth 
of which it is the embodiment, laid the unction to their 
souls, that the removal of friend Stockman would be 
the end of the new doctrine. And so they thanked God 
for especially interfering for its overthrow. But how 
short-sighted are mortals! Men may die, but ideas 
live. The truth never gets sick, though its advocates 
often do. The seed-sower may die, but over his grave 
shall be gathered the ripened harvest. 

This little, faithful baud of Christians are among 
the other sects asa lamb among wolves. They have 
ceased to growl and snap at each other, as has ever 
been their wont, and now are united, with a single 
exception, in the effort to devour the innocent. And 
this is their only bond of Christian love. 

Our friends here feel that the spring Convention, 
holden by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, did 
them, and the cause of Anti-Slavery, great good. 
They desire another this fall, and I hope, if it be at 
all consistent with the arrangements of the Massachu- 
setts Society, they will so do. [am sure it would be a 
good outlay for the Anti-Slavery cause. 

This town is the native place of William Callen Bry- 
ant, the whilom poet, now the editor of the New York 
Evening Post. There would be much interest in vis- 
iting the place of Bryant’s birth and boyhood, had he 
died while he was a boy; but he has lived to be a dem- 
agogue ; he has embraced the political Furies, and the 
Muses have left him. He has, with a conviction of the 
wickedness of his work, done what he could to give aid 
and comfort, ay, the best support in his power, to the 
slaveholding oligarchy of this land, by contributions to 
secure the election of James K. Polk, with the Texas is- 


sue, and Frank Pierce, with the issue of the Compro- | 


mises of 1850. 

And, finally, that there might be no mistake regard- 
ing his true animus, in noticing the election of the 
Hon. John P. Hale to the Senate of the United States, 
which gave joy to the hearts of all freemen, for it was 
a triumph over the representative and embodiment of 
the Slave Power, in the administration of Frank 
Pierce, he pours out a tirade of abuse in suggestive 
hints and general intimations of corruption on the part 
of Mr. Hale—not indictable under the law of slander, 
or, if so, the libeller feels assured that Mr. Hale will 
resort to no such remedy ;—I say, such a tirade of 
abuse as no one in hearty sympathy with truth and the 
rights of man could ever utter. So that the good town 
of Cummington has more cause for mortification in the 
latter days of Bryant, than for pride in the young 
and really glorious days of his boyhood ; and all the 
lovers of the true and the beautiful will ever mourn 
that a mind so gifted should have been so ruined by the 
* total depravity’ of American polities. 

I have also visited the town of Ashfield, and gave 
one lecture. There are few, very few friends of the 
anti-slavery cause in this town. The great body of 
the people worship the Constitution and the Church, 
and consent that for their preservation the slave shall 
perish. ‘This town is famous chiefly for the pedlars it 
has furnished to the country. I am told that some of 
the richest men in New York and Philadelphia were na- 
tives of this town, and commenced their princely for- 
tures by pedling in a small way. The town has some 
forty in the field, or rather road, at the present time. 

I obtained two subscribers for the Slandard, and 
hope a good work will yet be done in this stronghold 
of religious and political fogyism. 

I also visited the beautiful town of Cheshire, distin- 
guished for its rich grazing lands, and world-wide fa- 
mous cheese. Here dwelt, some twenty years ago, the 
Rev. John Leland, a very excellent Baptist minister. 
He was a very ardent Jeffersonian republican. On the 
election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, Mr. Leland 
induced his town’s people to put their dairies together 
and make Mr. Jefferson a mammoth cheese. This cheese 
Elder Leland put on a cart, and, with a pair of steers, 
drove all the way tothe city of Washington. At this time, 
and for a long time afterwards, there was but one fed- 
eralist in town. He, however, with the rest, contribu- 
ted to the great political cheese. While Elder Leland 
was on the road to Washington, the people on the route, 
learning where the Elder would spend the night, came 


in to see the cheese. At one of these places, a federal-. 
ist, not feeling in the best mood, said to the Elder, ‘ I} 


am told that your cheese is maggotty !’ ‘ Very likely,’ 
said the quiet Elder, ‘ there was one fed. put his curd 
in.’ Elder Leland had the independence to differ from 
the Baptist sect respecting their dogma of the Sabbath. 
He believed the Sabbath a Jewish institution, which 
passed away with that ‘faully’ ritual. It is reported 
of him that he used to put in a grist on Sunday morn- 
ing, and on his way to church leave it to be ground, 
and on his return, take it home. His dissent, or rather, 
his fidelity to his convictions in asserting and defending 
what he believed true, made him very unpopular smong 
the Baptists, and to his death, they ceased not to perse- 
cute him. Elder Leland did good service to the cause 
of humanity in the fierce contest which raged in his 
time in New England between religious despotism and 
religious freedom. Elder L. was very influential in ob- 
taining religious toleration in this State. I do not 
doubt, that if he were now upon the stage, he would be 
an earnest anti-slavery man. 

I had two good meetings in Cheshire, and obtained 
eight subscribers for Taz LiseRraTor. 

My visit, this year, at least, to Western Massachu- 
setts, has been to me exceedingly pleasant, and I hope 
not unprofitable to the cause of humanity. 

The feeling, so far as I am able to judge, in relation 
to the course of Gov. Gardner, in the Loring case and 
the Personal Liberty Bill, is wholesome, and will be 
clearly expressed in the heavy vote which Western 
Massachusetts will give against the traitor to human- 
ity. 


Yours, for the right 
Te ee ee ge ORE 


EF Since the above was in type, we have received, 
from an intelligent correspondent, the following com- 
munication relative to the faithful and successfal labors 
of Mr. Foss in Cheshire -— 

Cresnire, (Mass.) July 27, 1855. 
Mr. Garrison : 

On two evenings of this week, we have had an anti- 
slavery gospel preached to us, in its length and breadth, 
by Anprew T. Foss. He came here by request of the 


* Young People’s Reform Association,’—a commendable 
Society lately formed here ; and much good service bas 


and superstition that binds down the best impulses of 
80 many minds, and sowing good seed in the native soil 
beneath. 

The meetings were held in the Universalist Church, 
which is generously open to reformers of every stamp. 
The audiences were intelligent and appreciative, giving 
earnest attention, and carrying away with them many 
vital, though painful truths, boldly and effectively spo- 
ken, and never to be forgotten. To those who know 
Mr. Foss, we need not say that this was no tin sword 
exercise, but the vigorous swinging of a big battle-axe 
against upholders of and apologists for slavery, where- 
ever found, whether defiantly flourishing bowie-knife 
or revolver on the frontier of Kansas, or, what is infi- 
nitely meaner, throwing sand in the people’s eyes, and 
whiningly and sanctimoniously doing, under the garb, 
of a minister of Jesus, the dirtiest work the devil has 
to do. 

The lectures were full of excellent hits, for Mr. Foss, 
you know, has an original way of expressing his ideas, 
that once in a while is enough to make one smile on the 
“anxious seat.” To those who had not moral courage 
enough to come within reach of the truth, but staid 
away ‘lest they should hear and be converted,’ we 
extend our commisseration. Of such as were disturbed 
| by the home thrusts of the speaker, we have much more 
‘hope. They are roused, and will perhaps investigate. 
| When we remember that Cheshire has been, for many 
years, one of the most hopeless towns in the State, the 

high degree of success that has attended these meetings 
| is matter of rejoicing. Ten years ago, a man would 
| have been hooted at here for taking the New York 7'- 
| bune. Less than two years ago, E. A. Stockman deliv- 
ered the first anti-slavery lecture ever given in the 
‘town. We have made out a list, as you will see, of 
(eight subscribers to Tue Liserator. We trust that 
| anti-slavery speakers will not in future forget this field 
| of labor, which is already ‘ white to the harvest.’ The 
company of free minds is still small, but we intend to 

| make up in activity what we lack in numbers. 
Susan B. Antuony lectured here, a short time since, 

,on Woman’s Wrongs, and was well received. 


f E. R. B. 








KANSAS LEGISLATURE. 


The Kansas Herald (pro-slavery) of July 14th con- 
tains a report of the proceedings of the Kansas Legis- 
| lature from the date of its organization at Pawnee, 
July 2d, to its adjournment, on the 6th, to the Manual 
Labor School House, (Rev. Mr. Johnson’s,) at Shaw- 
| neetown, about two miles from the Missouri line. We 
| make a few extracts. 


Councit, (Senate,) Jury 3. 


| The Committee on Credentials, through their chair- 
; man, Mr. Coffy, of the Council, made an able and con- 
| clusive report, showing that the Governor exercised an 
j arbitrary power in ordering a second election; and 
j that the returns of the polls show that Messrs. Mc- 
| Donald, Strickland and Donaldson received a majority 
| of votes, and, as there is nothing to the contrary but 
that they were legal votes, they were declared by the 
committee to be elected. 
| Mr, Wakefield, in the name of himself and Mr. 
| Wood, entered a protest against the report of the Com- 
mittee, which was ordered to be spread upon the jour- 
nals. 
| Mr. Wakefield contended that the certificate of the 
| Governor was conclusive evidence as to who was elected. 
| The report of the Committee is only what he expected, 
and if adopted, it would, said he, make a noise in the 
He then warned the Council as to the conse- 
| quences of what they were about to do. It may be that 
| the acts of this Legislature, by what shall be done now, 
| become null and void. This, said he, may bea day long 
| remembered. He said he was a liberal Free Soiler, and 
| concluded. 
| The yeasand nays were ordered, and were as fol- 
lows :-— 
Yras—Chapman, Coffy, Eastin, Forman, Grover, 
Lykins, Rees, Richardson, and the President—-9. 


Nays—Barbee, Wakefield, and Wood—3. 
Tuurspay, July 5. 

Mr. Richardson introduced a bill providing if any 
person shall entice, decoy, or carry away out of the 
Territory, any slave, with intent to effect the freedom 
of slavery, shall be adjudged guilty of grand larceny, 
and on conviction shall suffer death. (!!) 

It also provides that any person convicted of aiding 
in enticing a slave for the above purpose, shall suffer 
death. (! !) 

Also, the same penalty is attached to those who shall 
be convicted of enticing or decoying a slave from any 
State or Territory into this Territory. 

Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


Hovse or Representatives, July 3d. 


Mr. MeMeekin introduced a bill entitled an act to 
remove the seat of Government temporarily to the 
Shawnee Manual Labor School in the Territory of 
Kansas. 

Bill was read first time—rules suspenited—read a 
second and third time. On its third reading, Mr. 
Wilkinson made some remarks. He was followed by 
Mr. Marshall, who took ground that the Legislature 
had no power to adjourn to any other place than where 
the Governor called the first Legislature. 

Mr. Houston opposed the bill ; said if we adjourned, 
it would be an adjournment for ever; that the laws 
hereafter passed would be a nullity. 

Mr. Baker was opposed to the bill, and contended 
that the Governor had power to keep the first Legisla- 
ture, during that session, wherever he called them. 
He was for expending the money in the Territory, and 
not in Missouri. 

Mr. Watterson advocated the bill, and alluded to the 
want of accommodations at Pawnee. He was fully 
| satisfied that at Shawnee Mission every comfort and 
| convenience could be had. 
| The bill passed by the following vote :— 
Yeas—Messrs. Anderson, Baker, Blair, Harris, Hies- 
| kill, Johnson, Kirk, Mathias, McMeekin, Payne, Scott, 
! Tebbs, Waterson, Weddle, Williams, Wilkinson, Young- 
er, and the Speaker—18. 

Nays—Mersrs. Houston, Hutchinson, Jessie, Ladd, 
Marshall, and Walters—6. 


| world, 





Tuurspay, July 5th. 

The House having met and journals read, Mr. Ma- 
thias, from the Committee on Credentials, made a ma- 
jority report of considerable length and great ability, 
declaring that those persons who received a majority 
of votes on the 30th day of May last, were entitled to 
| their seats as members of the House, and denying the 
legality of the election held on the 22d of May last, or 
the right of the Governor to order said election. 

Mr. Houston submitted a minority report of the 
Committee on Credentials, protesting against the elec- 
tion of those men who were elected on the 22d of May, 
and received the Governor's certificate. 

The House adopted the majority report. 

.Whereupon, Messrs. Brown, Croysdale, McGee, 
Wade, Ward and Whitlock, appeared, were sworn in, 
and took their seats as members. 


Fripary Mornine, July 6th. 


Mr. Anderson, from Committee on Rules, reported a 
set of rules for the government of the House, which 
were adopted. 

Mr. MeMeekin introduced a bill, establishing the 
statutes of Missouri in Kansas for the time being. The 
rales were suspended—the bill read first, second and 
third time, and passed. " 

A Message was received from the Governor, by his 
Private Secretary, returning the bill to remove the 
temporary seat of Government, with his objections 
thereto—after retaining it three days. He takes the 
ground that the bill virtually repeals the Kansas Act, 
and that he can see no good reason for leaving Paw- 
nee. 

The House, on motion, proceeded to reconsider the 
bill, after which it again passed, by an almost unani- 
mous vote—Messrs. Marshall and Houston alone voting 
in the negative. d 

At one o’clock, the House adjourned, to meet again 
at Shawnee Manual Labor School, on Monday, the 
16th day of July. 


ta By telegraph from Chicago, we have an outline 
of the proceedings of the Kansas Legislature to July 
18th, being the third day after their reassembling at 
Shawnee. The following proceedings are noted : 

Mr. Anderson introduced a bill providing that no 
person be permitted to take his seat in the Legislature 
without taking an oath to support the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and that all persons convicted of propagating or 
in any way circulating contrary sentiments or opinions, 
be ineligible to any office of honor, trust or profit in the 

he first me. 








supposed to have originated in the difference of their 
— of hate for abolitionists. a “a 

r. Woodson , Secretary of the Territory, is report 
to have said he would assume the reins of Government, 
pe et ge refused to recognise the Legisla- 
ure. 


{Correspondence of tne Missouri Democrat.] 


Kansas Hovse or eye 
July 16, 1855. 

_Editor of Missouri Democrat :—I reached Kansas 
City, Mo., on Sunday afternoon, about 4 o’clock. The 
first question I asked was answered Yankee fashion— 
that is, by another question. * Where is the best ho- 
tel?’ I inquired of a laborer. ‘Pro-slavery or free- 
soil?’ he said. I naturally asked what my politics 
had to do with my question. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘ the 
hotels here are pro-slavery and free soil ; free soilers 
pm at one place and pro-slavery men at another.’ 
‘ Which is the best?” The American hotel.’ I in- 
stantly went there, neither knowing nor caring wheth- 
er its proprietor was a disciple of Garrison, Seward or 
Stringfellow. 

T remember that my father, when in Ireland, was 
once asked whether he wished to ride in a low-church 
or high-church coach; and I remember, also, how much 
the interrogatory amased me. But I never expected to 
be asked whether I wanted a pro-slavery or free soil 
hotel in the United States ! 

_ The Legislature consists of a House of Representa- 
tives and a Council. The House consists of 26 mem- 
bers ; the Council of 13. 

The Legislature meets twice a day, at 9 A M. and 
2 P. M., in the school rooms of the Methodist Shawnee 
Mission. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

At its morning session to-day, nearly all the mem- 
bers were present. 

The following bill was sent in from the Council, and 
read twice :— 

‘ Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Kansas, that from and af- 
ter the passage of this act, the Marshal of the United 
States for the Territory of Kansas be and he is hereby 
authorized to confine any person or persons convicted 
of or charged with a criminal offence against the laws 
of the Uuited States within the Territory aforesaid, in 
any jail in the State of Missouri.’ 

Mr. Anderson objected to the bill being read a third 
time before reference to a committee. He pointed out 
several omissions which rendered it inoperative. The 
bill was referred to a special committee of three. 

Mr. Marshall rose and gave notice of his intention, 
at some future day, to introduce three bills :— 

I. Declaring Big Blue river, in Kansas territory, 
a public highway, and prohibiting all obstructions by 
dams or bridges. 

IL. Requiring citizens emigrating from Massachu- 
setts, or other States which have annulled or may nul- 
lify the laws of the United States, on entering Kunsus, 
to take the oath of allegiance to support the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States and the laws of this 
Territory. 

Ill. Authorizing the collection of a poll tax on all 
residents in the Territory. 

There is no doubt that the bill requiring the New 
England emigrants to take an oath of allegiance will 
pass, nem con., as soon as it is introduced. 

There was a rich debate on the propriety of appoint- 
ing a chaplain. The motion to appoint one prevailed. 
Rev. John Thompson Perry, of the Methodist Church 
South, was unanimously elected, viva voce. 

Mr. Matthias obtained leave to introduce a bill to 
prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors and games of 
chance, within one mile of the Shawnee Manual Labor 
School, in the Territory of Kansas. (This is where the 
Legislature sits !) 

July 17th. 

The House met this morning at the usual hour. ‘The 
chaplain prayed. The journals were read. 

The bill to provide for the safe keeping of persons 
offending against the laws of the United States in the 
prisons of Missouri was read twice, slightly amended, 
and referred. 


A letter from Kansas, dated Jaly 7th, has been re- j 
ceived by the Easton (Pa.) Argus, published at Gov. | 
Reeder’s former place of residence, and largely posses- 


sing his confidence, as follows :-— 


‘The Legislature of, Kansas adjourned on the 6th, 
to meet at Shawnee Mission on the 16th. When their 
Committee waited on Gov. Reeder, to inform him of 
their determination to go, he informed them, in very 
distinct terms, that he would not recognize any further 
action of theirs, but would consider them dissolved by 
that act. A few of the members, more intelligent than 
the rest, began, before they left here, to appreciate 
their position. The first Legislature of Kansas is un- 
doubtedly dissolved, and no longer competent to do 
business.’ 





The following is a copy of the protest signed by the 
* Free State’ members expelled from the Kansas Legis- 
lature by the Missourians :— 


‘ The undersigned, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Kansas Territory, earnestly and emphat- 
ically protest against the action of this House, in the 
adoption of the report of a majority of the Committee 
on Credentials, by which we are excluded from our 
seats,and disabled from the performance of a high pub- 
lic duty, imposed upon us by our constituents and the 
supreme law of the land. 

We protest against this action, because it is a gross 
and palpable violation of the organic act of the Terri- 
tory, expelling from their seats persons declared by the 
Governor to have been ‘ duly elected’ —the only descrip- 
tion of persons recognized by, or known to the organic 
act as members of the Legislature—and introducing 
persons of an entirely different description to fill their 
places ; thus vitiating the legality of its existence, and 
depriving its enactments of any binding force or au- 
thority whatever. 

We respectfully request, as an act of simple justice to | 
us, by which our positions may be distinctly understood | 
by the country and the world, that this our protest be 
entered upon the journals of this House. 

ERASTUS LADD, 
AUGUSTUS WATTLES, 
WILLIAM JESSE, 

A. J. RAKER, 

JOHN HUTCHINSON.’ 

ta We have received Kausas dates to the 16th ult. 
The committee appointed by the Legislature to draw up 
a memorial praying President Pierce to remove Gov. 
Reeder, reported yesterday. The memorial sets forth 
the complaints against Reeder from the beginning of 
his administration, calls him a clog to the wheels of 
government, and asks for his speedy removal. 

Major Andrew McDonald, member of the Council in 
Kansas, formerly of Virginia, was yesterday appointed 
bearer of the memorial to President Pierce requesting 
Governor Reeder’s removal. 

Mr. Houston, the only Free Soil member of the Le- 
gislature, is absent, and it is thought will be so for the 
remainder of the session. He was present but two 


ays. 
The Kansas Herald of the 14th ult. announces the 


Project of annexing the whole of Platte County, in|” 


Missouri, by purchase, to Kansas Territory. It is sta- 
ted that the Missouri Legislature will meet in Novem- 
ber, and give consent. 

Te Kansas Lecistature. The Atlas gives the fol- 
lowing list of the names, occupations and political opin- 
ions of the members and officers of the Kansas Legis- 
lature. There are twenty-six members, inclusive of the 
Speaker, and of these but one, Mr. Houston, of Ohio, 
is from a free State, and opposed to the institution of 
slavery. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Anderson, Kentacky, 24, lawyer, single, pro-slavery. 

Banks, Kentucky, 36, farmer, married, pro-siavery. 

Blair, Tennessee, 47, farmer, married, pro-slavery. 

Brown, Maryland, 34, farmer, single, pro-slavery. 

Croysdale, Missouri, 26, physician, single, pro-slave- 
ry. 
Harris, Virginia, 32, physician, married, pro-sla- 
very. 

Heeskill, Virginia, 47, merchant, married, pro-sla- 
very. 

Houston, Ohio, 36, farmer, married, free-soiler. 

Johnson, Kansas, 22, farmer, married, pro-slavery. 

Kirk, Kentucky, 37, farmer, single, pro-slavery. 

Marshall, Virginia, 39, merchant, married, pro-sla- 


very. 
Mathias, Maryland, 28, lawyer, single, pro-slavery. 
McGee, Kentucky, 36, merchant, married, pro-sla- 
very. 
McMeekin, Kentucky, 33, merchant, married, pro- 
slavery. 
Payne, Kentucky, 36, farmer, married, pro-slavery. 
Scott, Kentucky, 52, farmer, married, pro-slavery. 
Tibbs, Virginia, 32, married, pro-slavery. 

Wade, Missouri, 27, farmer, married, pro-slavery. 
Ward, Kentucky, 55, farmer, married, pro-slavery. 
Pham: eat Pennsylvania, 54, farmer, married, pro- 

very. 

Weadle, Virginia, 28, teacher, single, pro-slavery. 
Whitlock, M' » 87, farmer, aera, pro-slavery. 
Williams, Kentucky, 35, farmer, married, pro-sla- 


"Wilkinson, Tennessee, 35, farmer, married, pro-sla- 
“Younger, Missouri, 42, farmer, married, pro-slave- 
ry. 





OFFICERS. 
J. Stringfellow, speaker, Vi 25, physician and 
editor, married, echo. oe * 


J. Lyle, chief clerk, Kentucky, 22, lawyer, single, 
pro-slavery. 

J. Martin, assistant 
single, pro-slavery. 

Simmons, enrolling clerk, Tennessee, N. C., 29, 

~e. single, pro-slavery. 
_ J. M. Fox, engrossing clerk, Kentucky, physician, 
single, pro-slavery. 

T. J. B. Cramer, sergeant-at-arms, Virginia, 38, 
farmer, single, pro-slavery. 

B. P. Campbell, door-keeper, New York, 28, farmer, 
single, pro-slavery. 


clerk, Tennessee, 21, lawyer, 





REMOVAL OF GOVERNOR REEDER. 


The following despatch reached us this forenoon from 
Washington : 


* The President has appointed Hon. John L. Dawson, 
of Pennsylvania, Governor of Kansas, in place of Hon. 
A. H. Reeder, removed. Mr. Dawson was an effective 
member of the last Congress, and voted for the Nebras- 
ka Kansas Bill. He is also known as a strenuous ad- 
vocate of the policy of giving homesteads to actual set- 
tlers, and introduced a bill for that purpose, which 

the House of Representatives, but failed to ob- 
tain the sanction of the Senate.’ 


This Dawson was a candidate for re-election to Con- 
gress, last October, and was defeated by an Anti-Ne- 
braska man. He is a Pro-Slavery man of the very 
worst ible stamp, and an unscrupulous agent of the 
Slave Power in every thing. The President has thus 
anticipated the request of the band of ruffians styled 
the Kansas Legislature, and has officially declared him- 
selfan upholder of their acts. This act only precipi- 
tates the issue between Slavery and Freedom, which is 
now inevitable, and for which let us all immediately 
prepare.— Telegraph. 





Tne Governorsnir or Kaxsas.—The correspondent 
of the Herald states that the removal of Governor 
Reeder has created some excitement in Washington, It 
is believed that Mr. Dawson will not accept the ap- 
pointment, in which event it will be given to a Southern 
man. The Kansas Judges have not been removed, the 
administration not having heard from them as yet. 
The Journal of Commerce contains a leader condemning 
the removal of Gov. Reeder, as an unfortunate step for 
the Administration in the present condition of Kansas 


“affairs, as it will furnish to unprincipled fanatics 


the means to fan the flames of sectional discord. 





Metuopist Preacher Monpev.—A correspondent of 
the Chicago Democratie Press, writing from Platte 
County, Missouri, June 30, relates the following : 


‘T hasten to inform you of another mob in Platte 
County. The Methodist Church North had an appoint- 
ment for a quarterly meeting near Forley. The Presid- 
ing Elder, preachers, and congregation had assembled 
and concluded the morning service, am@ were proceed- 
ing, when a mob of about eighty armed men made their 
appearance. The congregation, it being warm, were seat- 
ed in the shade in front of the house, and the preachers 
were inside, when Dr. Walker led the mob to the door, 
where the Rev. Mr. Morris was preaching, and seized 
him. Mr. Morris drew his revolver and cocked it, when 
some one caught his arm and took it from him. The 
mob then rushed on him, yelling, ‘ Hang him!’ ‘shoot 
him!’ Some in the congregation interceded for him, 
and after aiong parley, they consented to let him go 
under a pledge to leave and not preach any more till 
they gave him permission. The rest of the preachers 
escaped during the disturbance, and the congregation 
broke up and dispersed. The preachers were all armed 
with revolvers. They are aware of the threats daily 
made against them. The mob brought tar and feathers 
and hemp along with them. The excitement is great. 
These humble and pious ministers of religion will be 
driven out, and utter lawlessness prevail.’ 





DIED—In Putnam, Ct., Wednesday morning, about 
4 o’clock, of typhoid fever, after a severe sickness of 
about four weeks, Horace Dike, son of widow Lucy T. 
Dike, in his 17th year. He was a young man of 
promise, and his Joss is universally felt throughout the 
community, especially by bis mother and grand-pa- 
rents, with whoin he lived and died.—Com. 





-— Batiees af Wertings, Xr. 


ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

The undersigned, in behalf of the Anti-Slavery 
friends of Abington, desire to call the attention of all 
persons interested in the slave’s redemption in this and 
the neighboring towns to a Fair, which they propose to 
hold the first week in October next, in aid of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 

Tn the prosecution of this work, we ask the aid and 
cobperation of all who value freedom and hate oppres- 
sion. From all such, and for this end, we solicit dona- 
tions of money, useful and fancy articles, children’s 
clothing,—in short, any thing which the minds of 
friends may suggest as neat and saleable. 

Donations for the above object may be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned, as may best suit the conve- 
nience of the donors. 

All communications should be addressed to Mrs. E. 
M. RANDALL, North Abington, Mass. 

Emevine M. Ranpats, Vera CHAMBERLAIN, 
Lucy J. Wurrine, Harriet L. Ranpawt, 
Anna Forp, Asioait N. ARNOLD, 
Sanau Foro, Tuais Bares, 
Betsey Suaw, Satiy H. Poot, 
Aveusta M. Dyer, Racue, Suaw. 

tar READING.—A special meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Reap- 
1nG, in the New Lyceum Hall, on SUNDAY, Aug. 12th, 
and it is hoped that thereby this new and commodious 
hall will be, by common consent, dedicated to Freedom, 
Humanity, and practical Religion. 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison, WenpeLt Pariurrs, and 
Cuartes L: Remonp will be present. 

TuRree meetings will be held; viz., at 104, A. M., 
24, and 54 P. M. 

( The friends in Reading will make provision for 
the due entertainment of friends from other towns. 





ta” WM. WELLS BROWN, an Agent of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture in the State of 
Maine, as follows : 


Frankfort, Friday, August 3. 
Prospect, Saturday, ‘* 4. 
Belfast, Sunday, os 5. 
Camden, Monday, $8 6. 
Rockport, Tuesday, ss 7; 
Rockland, Thursday, ‘* 9. 
Thomaston, Sunday, Ma: TB 





COLORED PATRIOTS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. 


Every exertion is being made to secure the earliest 
publication of this work, consistent with the verifica- 
tion of the facts embodied, and its general complete- 
ness. Patient waiters shall not be losers by their sub- 


scriptions. 
WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 
Boston, August 1, 1855. 


iF SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture in 





Harwich, Sunday, August 5. 
Dennis, Sunday, alam > 3 
East Dennis, Tuesday, ‘* 14. 
Brewster, Thursday, “* 16. 





WM. LLOYD GARRISON and CHARLES C. BUR- 
LEIGH, on behalf of the American Anti-Slavery S8o- 
ciety, will attend a meeting in SPRINGFIELD, on 
Sunday, Aug. 5th. 





3 Axprew T. Foss, an Agent of the Massachnsetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, will Lecture in MARSHFIELD, 
in the Factory School-House, on Sunday, August 5. 

Also—In Vining’s Hall, EAST RANDOLPH, on 
Sunday, August 12. 





WOMAN’S RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 

A Convention will be held at Saratoga Springs, the 
15th and 16th of August next, to discuss woman’s right 
of suffrage. In the pro; of human events, woman 
pow demands the ition of her civil existence, her 
legal rights, her social equality with man. How her 
claims can be the most easily and speedily established 
on a firm, enduring basis will be the subject of delibera- 
tion, at the coming convention. The friends of the 
movement, and the public generally, are respectfully 
invited to attend. Most of the eminent advocates of the 
cause are expected to be in attendance. 

Evizapetn C. Stanton, Enxyestine L. Rose, 

Witrram Hay, Samvet J. May, 

Antoryetre L. Browx, Lypia Morr, 

Susan B. Antnoxy, 
New York State Woman’s Rights Committee. 





HELP THE COLORED YOUTH TO LEARN TRADES. 

The subscriber is constantly receiving application 
from parents for places where their sons and daughters 
can ire mechanical and artistic knowledge. Who 


acqui 
will d to this most laadable appeal ? 
oe abe eee NELL, 21 Cornhill. 











An Appropriate Bridal Present. 


THE TRUE WAY TO SECURE A HAPPY 
HOME AND HEALTHY CHILDREN. 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE, 


THE REPRODUCTIVE ELEMENT IN 
MAN, AS A MEANS TO HIS ELE- 
VATION AND HAPPINESS. 

BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 


—_— 


CONTENTS. 
PART I. 


Letter I. Introduction. 

Letter TI. Distinction of Sex. 
its extent—Its object. 

Letter III. The Reproductive System. Office of the 
Male—Office of the Female—Spermatic Secretion— 
Spermatozoa—Ovaries—Periodical Function of the 
Female, its relation to her health and happiness. 

Letter IV. Development of the Fetus. Nutrition be- 
fore Birth, Fetal Circulation—Connection between 
Natrition and Reproduction. 

Letter V, The Human Soul. Its origin, nature and 
relations to the body—Science of Society —Commu- 
nion of Soul with Soul. 

Letter VI. Transmission of Disease. Hereditary con- 
ditions — Acquired conditions — Conditions of the 
Pether during Gestation and Lactation —I}ustrative 

acts. 

Letter VII. The Welcome Child. Parentage the result 
of Conscientious Forethought, not of Reckless Pas- 


In what it consists— 


sion. 

Letter VIII. The Unwelcome Child. Questions to be 
answered in the Future of this World—Results of 
Sexual Abuse to Parents and Children. 

Letter IX. Existence of Children. To whose agency 
is it to be attributed ?—Who is respousible for it ?— 
A fatal popular error. 


PART If. 
Correspondence between a Husband and Wife. 


Letter I. Fidelity to our Nature. 

Letter Il. The Mission of the Sexes. 

Letter ILf, What is Marriage? 

Letter IV. Perpetuity of Marriage. 

Letter V. Variety in Love, or Polygamy. 

Letter VI. Divorce. 

Letter Vil. The Transient and Permanent in Mar- 
riage, 

Letter VIII. Harmony of Development. 

Letter LX. Love and Passion. 

Letter X. The Reproductive Element. Its expendi- 


ture governed by fixed laws. 


Letter XI. The Reproductive Element. Its expen- 
diture governed by Mutual Love. 
Letter XII. The Reproductive Element. Its expen- 


diture to be governed by the conditions of the Wife. 
Lettter XIII. The Reproductive Element. Is Offspring 

the only justifiable end of its expenditure ? 
Letter XLV. Gestation and Lactation. Treatment of 

the Wife by the Husband during these periods. 
Letter XV. Home and its Influence. 

APPENDIX. 
The Sexual Element. Its natural use—Its abuse. 





Just published and for sale by BELA MARSH, 15 
Franklin street. Price,$1.00. 
July 20. 3m 





A Giant in the Field, 


Spirilualists will please draw near, 
And lend a listening ear. 





NDREW JACKSON DAVIS, and the men of his 

kidney, met in open field and driven back, not 
with the weapons of blackguardism and abuse, but by 
the more potent and ponderable blows of the logician 
and the man of science. 


PRESIDENT MAHAN, OF OIIIO, 


one of the giant intellects of this age, has been pre- 
aring, with great research and care, a work such as 
= never yet been offered to the world, in which he 
meets and explains, scientifically and completely, all 
the well-attested facts of the Spiritualists. The learned 
men of the East and the West, who have been so much 
perplexed with facts which they have been unable to 
explain, are satisfied that Dr. Maban has untied the 
Gordian knot. The title of the work is 


MODERN MYSTERIES 
EBS PLAINED. 


This great work, which will stir the waters to a 
foam, both here and in Europe, will be published by 
us on MONDAY, August 6th. Price, $1. 

Orders from the trade solicited. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. Jy 27 
COLORED PATRIOTS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 
Sa means of enlightening public sentiment on an in- 
4% teresting, but much-neglected, department of Am- 
erican History, the subscriber has been induced to make 
acompilation of facts portraying the patriotism and 
bravery exhibited by Colored Americans, on land and 
sea, in * times that tried men’s souls,” embracing the 
old French War of °55, the Revolution of ’76, the strug- 
gle of 1812, and subsequent periods. These facts have 
been gleaned from military records, State documents, 
private correspondence, and fireside conversations, con- 
firmed by oral and written testimonies of John Hancock, 
Governor Eustis, the late Judge Story, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Hon. Tristam Burgess, Hon. Charles Pinck- 
ney, etc., etc., and by the tributes of Washington, La- 
fayette, Kosciusko, Thomas Jefferson and Gen. Jackson. 

The subscriber is indebted for further interesting facts 
and testimonies to John G. Whittier, (the Bard of Free- 
dom) ; Wendell Phillips, Esq. ; J. W. C. Pennington, 
D.D.; William Howard Day, Esq.; Rev. Theodore Par- 
ker, Charles Lenox Remond, Hon. Charles Sumner, 
Prof. Wm. G. Allen, Lydia Maria Child, James McCune 
Smith, M.D.; Hon. Henry Wilson, J. Mercer Langston, 
Esq.; Dawid Lee Child, Esq.; Rev. Daniel A. Payne, 
Hon. Anson Burlingame, James M. Whitfield, (the 
Poet;) Robert Purvis, Esq.; Hon. J. R. Giddings, Rev. 
Henry Highland Garnet, Prof. Geo. B. Vashon, Edmund 
Jackson, Esq.; Robert Morris, Esq.; Rev. Amos G. Be- 
man. Dr. M. R. Delany, Wiliam Wells Brown, Lewis 
and Milton Clark, Rev. Henry F. Harrington, the late 
Henry Bibb, Angelina J. Knox, Rev. John W. Lewis, 
Hon. Gerrit Smith, Wm. Yates, Esq.; Wm. J. Watkins, 
Esq.; and several others. 

The work will contain an extract from the Address of 
the National Convention of July, 1853, and will be in- 
terspersed with interesting sketches (public and person- 
al) of the Battle of New Orleans, the Insurrection of 
Nat. Turner in Virginia, and Denmark Veazie in South 
Carolina, and the New York Plot of 1741, as in part de- 
tailed by Peleg W. Chandler, Esq., in his ‘ Criminal 
Trials.’ Also, an account of the strikes for liberty by 
Joseph Cinquez, on board the Armistad; by Madison 
Washington, on board the Creole, and by the heroes of 
Christiana. 

Among other contents of the work will be found proofs 
of the acknowledged Citizenship of Colored Americans, 
with a Letter of Hon. Wm. H. Seward ; an account of 
the proscription of colored citizens by the Federal gov- 
ernment; New England Colonial action on the treat- 
ment of colored persons, bond and free; sentiments of 
the colored people on Colonization, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and seit. Elevation; together with reminiscences of 
Phillis Wheatley, Paul Cuffee, (Navigator) David Walk- 
er, Richard Bannekar, (Astronomer,) James Forten, J. 
B. Vashon, Richard Potter, (Ventriloquist,) Hosea 
ton, David Ruggles, (Hydropathist,) Rev. Lemuel 
Haynes, and other celebrities. . ¢ 

The book will be graced with an introduction by Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and illustrated by engravings of 

them, Crispus At- 
arch, 1770, and the 


Psy hic certificate of General Washi 
pas wo pe Honorable discharge to a colored soldier. 


ffort to publish this edition, a heavy responsi- 
watiey (poseniory naa otherwise) has been assumed by 
the subscriber, which he believes will be appreciated by 
the friends of humanity and progress, who are invited 
by this circular to forward their names and subserip- 
tions for copies. 
Should sufficient encouragement be extended, the 
work will be issued in May, at the price of $1 per copy. 
On receipt of price, the book will be mailed (postage 


paid) to subscribers. 
WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 
Boston, April, 1855. 


DR. =X. WW. MASON, 


DENTIST, 


236 WASHINGTON, near Bedford St., 
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POETRY. 


For the Liberator. 

SUMMER RAIN. 

The rain is gently falling upon the roof of home, 

Awakening dear old memories of the sunny days now 
flown : 

As the soft drops, like a blessing, revive the drooping 
flowers, 

They ope the folded heart-buds in Memory’s sunny 
bowers. 

The blesséd days of childhood—we live them o'er again, 

As softly falleth on the ear the music of the rain ; 

Sweet echoes from the past awake a low and pleasant 
strain, 

And the soul in silence listens to the musical refrain. 

Loud voices from the silent land again we seem to 
hear— 

Voices that in life’s early morn each childish grief 
could cheer ; 

Once more our mother’s gentle hand seems resting on 
the brow, 

And the prayer she taught in infancy again we murmur 
now. 

We hear her light, soft footstep, as when, in days gone 


by, 
She hushed our cradle slumbers with her low, sweet 





THE LIBERATOR. 
GERRIT SMITH IN REPLY TO THE NEW 
YORK TRIBUNE. 

[The following Letter comes to us in the form of a 
printed Circular. Though not requested to do so, we 
deem it due to Mr. Smrra to give it a place in Tae 
Liperzator. He has been greatly wronged.] 

Pererporo’, July 17, 1855. 
To rue New York Trisune: 

I have just read what you say of me in your yester- 
day’s number. 

The press constantly takes great liberties with my 
name; but I believe the public will bear me witness, 
that I am patient with these liberties, and do very rare- 
ly complain of them. Even with your frequent and 
gross and ijofluential misrepresentations of me, I have 
borne uncomplainingly : but I can be silent under them 
bo longer. 

So you have, at last, been compelled to admit, that I 
* was present in the House of Representatives on the 
night of the passage of the Nebraska Bill, and voted 
against it.’ I wish you had made the admission a year 
ago. Had you done so,I should probably have been 
saved the necessity of making a thousand oral and 

written answers to those who have questioned me in re- 





lullaby ; ‘ 
Though now that mother lieth where the dreamless | 
sleepers rest, 
We remember how she loved us when our home her 
presence bless’d. 


And her memory cometh o’er us with a calm and holy, 
power, 

As we list the falling rain-drops in the evening’s quiet 
hour. 

Her words of love and counsel, her ever-watchful care, 

Lest the withering touch of sin should stain and blight 
her blossoms fair ! 


And our gentle, blue-eyed sister, with her loving, earn- 
est heart ,— 

The eldest of our household bond, the first from us to 
part,— 

Again we feel her fond caress, as in the days of old :— 

That cherished form is resting now ‘neath the tarf- 
mound, pale and cold. 


And the noble-hearted brother—we clasp once more his 
hand— 

Alas ! he left us long ago, to join an angel band ; 

Yet he scemeth now beside us, and on his pure, calm 
brow 

A radiance from the ‘ spirit-world’ is brightly resting 
now. 


Oh ! the memories of the old time, how we live them 
o’er again, 

In the cool, reviving freshness of the soft summer rain ! 

Ah! would that with them might return fair child- 
hood’s guileless truth, 

The pure, sweet dews of innocence, that rested on our 
youth ! 


Barre, Mass. Carrie. 


Oe  —— 
A SUMMER VISION. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Oft in the days of bright July, 

When the parched earth is brown and dry, 
And the hot noon-day’s sun looks down 
Upon the dusty, barren town, 

And scorching walls, sun-smitten, glare, 
And stifling is the breezeless air, 

And, through the day, flows all around 
A ceaseless tide of wearying sound, 

And busy crowds, with restless feet, 

Pass up and down the burning street, 

I sit in some still room apart, 

And summer visions fill my heart ; 
Visions of beauty, green and cool— 

The water-lily’s shadowy pool ; 

Th’ untrodden wood’s sequestered shrine, 
Where hides the lustrous columbine, 

And leaves astir forever make 

A breezy freshness through the brake. 


LODORE : 


I think of some old country-hall, 
With carvéd porch and chimneys tall, 
And pleasant windows many a one, 
Set deep into the old grey stone, 

Hid among trees so large and green, 
*Tis only dimly to be seen. 

I think of its dusk garden bowers, 
Its little plots of curious flowers, 

Its casements filled with jessamine, 
Flung wide to let all odors in, 

And all sweet sounds of bird and bee, 
And the coo] fountain’s melody. 


I think of mountains still and grey, 
Stretching in summer light away, 
Where the blue, cloudless skies repose 
Above the selitude of snows ; 
Of gleaming lakes, whose waters lie 
In restless beauty sparklingly; 
Of little island-nooks of rest, 
Where the grave heron makes her nest ; 
And wild cascades, with hurrying roar, 
Like the sweet tumult of Lodore ! 
Lodore !—that name recalls to me 
Visions of stern sublimity, 
And pastoral vales, and lonely rills, 
And shepherd people on the hills,— 
And more—old names of men unknown, 
Save on their mouldering churchyard stone, 
Or to some mountain chronicler, 
Who talketh of the days that were ;— 
For, in gone years, they of my race 
Had ’mong the hills their dwelling-place, 
Tn an old mansion that doth stand 
As in the heart of fairy land. 
Then mountains, lakes, and glorious skies, 
Lived in their children’s memories ; 
There tended they, in evening hours, 
Their garden’s antiquated flowers, 
And, on the Skiddaw mountain grey, 
They gambolled through the sunny day,— 
Blest summer revellers !—and did float 
On Keswick Lake their little boat ! 


Let Mammon’s sops, with visage lean, 
Restless, and vigilant, and keen, 
Whose thought is but to bay and sell, 
In the hot, toiling city dwell. 
Give me to walk on mountains bare, 
Give me to breathe the open air ; 
To hear the village children’s mirth, 
To see the beauty of the earth— 
In wood and wild, by lake and sea, 
To dwell, with foot and spirit free ! 
—— 
THE RECORDING ANGELS. 
BY MRS. JARED S?..RKs. 
Two Angels dear on every soul attend, 
And watch, with patient waiting, on each hand ; 
One with soft eye of hope, and one of fear : 
And both, with love intense, a golden record bear. 

And when that precious Soal with love doth glow, 
Those loving eyes with holy lustre shine ; 

Then doth the right-hand Angel whisper low, 
* *Tis ours forever !” and with seal divine 
Confirm the good, for Good can ne'er decay, 
Bat, all immortal, wings to heaven its way. 

But if Suspicion dark, or fearful Wrath, 
Troubles the lustre of those sinless eyes, 

The left-hand angel of Man’s darkened path 
In weeping silence writes, and sad surprise ; 
But holds uasealéd still the golden line, 

And on his hopeful brother leans awhile ; 
For if that Soul repent, the heavens shall 
And swift that record fade in light divine ; 
And only Sorrow weep to leave so fair a shrine. 


spect to my vote on that bill. As it was you, who, 
more than all others, created the well-nigh universal 
belief, that I was not in the house that night, your ear- 
ly correction of your misrepresentation would, pretty 
certainly, have done more to dispel such a belief than 
could have been done to that end by all others. 

Late, however, as your admission has come, I am 
nevertheless thankful for it. Overburdened as I am 
with labors, I rejoice in the prospect that no more of 
my time will be consumed in giving such answers as I 
have referred to. My more joyful prospect, doubtless, 
in the esteem of some, js that I shall now be restored to 
good standing as an anti-slavery man. But let me say 
here, once for all, that I care not a farthing for their 
opinion of my anti-slavery character, who judge of it 
by my vote against the Nebraska Bill. That was the 
most popalar vote I ever gave’; and all the Northern 
members who voted against it afforded about as much 
proof, in so voting, of self-denial, as they would have 
done in submitting to the necessity of eating strawber- 
ries and cream. I add, that the credit which the peo- 
ple gave them for ‘ backbone,’ on account of their hav- 
ing voted against the Nebraska Bill, shows that the 
people have not yet imbibed the first true idea of the 
brave and stupendous and gelf-sacriticing work of abol- 
ishing American slavery. The only members of Con- 
gress, who, by voting against the Nebraska Bill, earned 
the least part of a title to the reputation of having 
‘backbone,’ were the few intrepid ones of the South. 
Indeed, I must insist, that the Northern members, who, 
in voting for the bill, voted against the aroused North- 
ern sentiment, might far rather be credited with ‘ back- 
bone’ than we, who voted with that sentiment. 

But no more in regard to my vote on the Nebraska 
Bill. What, it seems, the records of Congress could 
not establish, the Z'ribune will, I trust, be found to 
have established. I trust that, henceforward, all who} 
have refused to believe it on the authority of the rec-| 
ords of Congress, will, on the authority of the Tribune, | 
believe that I did, indeed, vote against the Nebraska | 
Bill. I wish the Tribune would, also, authorise the| 
belief that I made a speech, as well as cast a vote, 
against that bill. And I wish this so strongly, that I} 
now tell it to draw on me for three hundred dollars’ 
($300), in case it shall consent to put that speech into 
the hands of its one hundred and fifty or two hundred | 
thousand subscribers. Possibly, in this speech,—the 
only one ever made in Congress to prove that slavery is 
both a piracy and an outlaw—an abomination, which 
never has been law, and which never can be law,— 
there may be found some little evidence of that ‘ back- | 
bone,’ which your columns have repeatedly charged me! 
with lacking. 

And now that you have ceased to misrepresent me on | 
one point, and have confessed that I really did vote | 
against the Nebraska Bill, I hope you will travel on a) 
little further in the way of justice, and not let your} 
relentings cease, until you have confessed your deep | 
wrong against me on another point, also. 

All others put together have not done so much as/ 
you have done to give currency to the report, that, | 
whilst in Congress, I was guilty, not only of deserting | 
the cause of freedom, but of deserting it for the sake) 
of the petty self-indulgence of saving a few hours of| 
sleep. To the facts in the case. 

When the time had arrived for taking the vote on 

the Nebraska Bill, its opponents proposed to combine to! 
prevent the taking of it. In other words, they believed | 
that there was now an occasion which would justify | 
them in blocking the wheels of government, and in} 
unfurling the flag of revolution, even on the floor of, 
Congress. I dissented from them. Yes, I had even | 
‘backbone ’ enough to stand alone in my dissent. The} 
argument which I employed with my excellent friends | 
Chase and Sumner, and with other members of Con-| 
gress, to justify this dissent, contained not one word 
on the subject of my sleep. Thesubstance of it I short- 
ly after gave to my constituents, in a printed letter, | 
and you commented on it. That argument you were | 
bound to receive as my own justification of my course; | 
and you had no right, for the purpose of making me ri-| 
diculous, or for any other purpose, to substitute for it 
the coinage either of your own or of any other body’s | 
fancy. Here follows a copy of the argument. 





‘I refused to become a party to the plan for prevent- 
ing the taking of the vote on the Nebraska Bill. This 
refusal was a great grief to the abolitionists in both 
Houses of Congress ; and I scarcely need say, that I 
Jove them too well not to grieve in their grief. Never- 
theless, I had to persist in the refusal, and in standing 
alone. The wisest of men and the best of men entreat- 
ed me, over and over again, by my regard for my rep- 
utation, and by all that is precious in the cause of free- 
dom, not to persevere in this singularity. Neverthe- 
less,—and that, too, notwithstanding obstinacy had 
never been imputed to me,—I was immovable. How 
could I be moved, when it was my convictions that 
fastened me to my position? Years before, in the calm 
studies of my secluded home, I had adopted the demo- 
cratic theory,—not nominally and coldly and partially, 
but really and earnestly and fully: and the conclusions 
which I had arrived at, in circumstances so favorable 
for arriving at just conclusions, I was entirely unwil- 
ling to repeal, in a season of excitement and tempta- 
tion. I spoke of the democratic theory. But the soul 
of that theory is the majority principle. Hence, to vi- 
olate this principle is to abandon that theory. I was 
frequently told, that those rules of the House, in the 
expert use of which the taking of the vote on the Ne- 
braska Bill could be staved off indefinitely, were made 
for the very purpose of enabling the minority to hold 
the majority at bay, whenever it might please to do so. 
But this did not influence me ; for, in the first place, I 
could not believe that they were made for so wrongful 
—for so anti-democratic—a purpose ; and, in the sec- 
ond place, even had I thus believed, I nevertheless 
could not have consented to use them for that purpose. 
There is no rule—nay, there is no enactment, however 
solemn and commanding, that I can consent to wield 
against the all-vital and sacred majority principle ; or, 
in other words, against democracy itself. 

‘When I complained that the plan in question was 
revolution, I was charged with inconsistency ;—incon- 
sistency with my well-known readiness to rescue a fu- 
gitive slave. It is true, that I would rescue a fu- 
gitive slave. Nevertheless, I felt not the pertinence of 
the charge of inconsistency. In rescuing him, I take 
my stand outside the Government, and am a 
revolutionist. Let it be remembered, that it is only 
whilst and where I am inside of the Government, that 
I acknowledge myself bound to bow to the will of the 
majority. I bow to it in the legislative hall and in the 
court-room, and every where and always do I bew to 
it, until the purposed execution of the deoree that is in- 
tolerable. Then I rebel. They are guilty of anticipat- 


zreatly. Argument and persuasion, aud my vote, are 

all that I can, legitimately, oppose to : If 

it pass, and its enforcement be contemplated, it will be 

then for me to decide whether to rebel against the Gov- 
enforcement. 


or defence of my 
to the scheme to prevent 





Se'taority from bringing the House o vote on the 


I will, however, before leaving this 


| sleepy at nine o’clock, and who have conscience against 


subject, advert to the fact, that for refusing to go into 
this scheme—into this ph; struggle, which contin- 
ued for thirty-five ve hours—into this strife to 
see which party could go the longer without 

and eating, and I would that I could add, wi 
drinking, also--my reputation for fidelity to the anti- 
slavery cause has suffered not a little, in some quarters. 
Moreover, it is not only in this wise that I suffered 
loss by refusing to follow the multitude on that occa- 
sion. My reputation for a sound understanding, poor 
as it was before—and poor as that of every radical 
and earnest abolitionist must continue to be, until abo- 
lition shall be in the ascendant—is far now. It 
is, I suppose, for my singularity on that memorable 
occasion, that a very distinguished and much esteemed 
editor tells the world that | am “* deficient in common 
sense.’” Lam happy to believe, however, that this edi- 
tor will readily admit, that it is far better to be * de- 
ficient in common sense ’’ than in common honesty ; 
and that, when he shall have read this letter, he will 
clearly see, that, with my views of the comprehensive 
and sacred claims of the majority principle, I could not 
haye gone into the combination in question, and 
have retained common honesty. I was a fool, in 
editor’s esteem, not to go into it. But he will now 
perceive that [ would have been a rogue had I gone 
into it. He will new be glad that I did not go into it ; 
for, much as he values knowledge, he values integrity 
more. And were he now to meet me, he would 

my hand, and thank me that I played the fool, in pref- 
erence to playing the rogue. , 

‘ By the way, will not this editor allow me to remind 
him that when, a little more than three short years 
ago, I went into different parts of our State to speak 
against certain Senators for their daring to prevent the 
necessary majority of the Senate from passing the Ca- 
nal bill, he had no censures, but rather praises, to be- 
stow on me? It is true that he and I both desired the 
success of the Canal bill, and that we both desired the 
defeat of the Nebraska bill. And it is true, therefore, 
that whilst my principles worked for his and my 
interests and wishes in the former case, they worked 
(at least, as some thought) against them in the latter. 
Was this, however, a good reason why I should not al- 
low them to work in the latter as well as in the former 
case? I ask this editer—I ask the world—how it was 
possible for me to fallin with this policy of preventing 
the vote on the Nebraska Bill, unless I was also pre- 
pared to revoke my condemnation of the like policy on 
the part of the Senators, to whom I have referred ?’ 

Now, J do not say that this argument, which I have 
here copied, was sound. I leave it for you to say it ; 
and you will say it, on the very first occasion you shall 
have for saying it. It is not improbable that, within 
a few years, the opponents of slavery will be in the 
majority in both Houses of Congress. Then they will 
undertake to repeal so much of the Nebraska Bill as 
repeals the compromise line ; and they will, also, un- 
dertake to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. 
But the advocates of slavery, pleading for their prece- 
dent the revolutionary movement for preventing the 
vote on the Nebraska Bill, will resort to a similar 
movement. The Tribune will, of course, denounce the 
factious, rebellious, snarchical conduct—and, in de- 
nouncing it, will fulfil my prediction, and virtually 
endorse my argument. In vain, however, will it be 
for the Tribune to denounce that in its foes, which it 
justified in its friends. Then, too, many a one who was 
in Congress with me, and who, in his zeal against the 
Nebraska Bill, forgot what was due to the great dem- 
ocratic majority principle, and to the dignity of a le- 
gi-latare, will clamor against others for doing the very 
thing which they had themselves done—for playing a 
game, which one has as good a right as another to 
play. These gentlemen will, however, avail nothing 
by their clamor, but to be laughed at for their impudent 
inconsistency. In that day, mine will be the only 
rebuking and healthful example—unless, indeed, as I 
this moment think was the fact, there were two or three 
democratic members, who, though voting against the 
bill, did not go into the combination to prevent the tak- 
ing of the vote upon it. 

But what as to the foundation for all the fun—and 
some of it very ill-natured, not to say malignant fan— 
which you and others have made of my going to bed 
at nine o’clock? It is true, that it is my habit to go to 
bed at that early hour, and it is also true, that I do 
not admit that I am at all the worse for the habit, phys- 
ically, intellectually or morally. But when or where 
have I plead this habit as an excuse for any part of 
my conduct on the Nebraska Bill? Never—no where. 
It is true that [ have occasionally said, that the physi- 
cal struggle which the members went into could, no 
more than does a duel, decide which party is with the 
right. It is true (nat I have occasionally said, that if 
questions in Congress are to be decided by such a 
struggle, men of the physical qualities and habits for 
such a struggle, however weak or wicked they may 
be, are the proper men to send to Congress. It is true 
that I have occasionally said, that, such being the 
mode of disposing of questions in Congress, I, who get 


keeping myself awake by drinking a glass of rum ev- 
ery hour, am the last man to send to Congress. It is 
true, too, that I said much against night sessions of 
Congress ; and that I sat very uneasy in the midst of 
the gross drunkenness which abounded in the hall, the 
night of the voting on the Nebraska Bill. But I put 
it to your discrimination and conscience, whether, in 
saying all this, I said that I valued my sleep more 
than I did the cause of freedom, and that sooner than 
not be in bed at nine o’clock, I would fail to record my 
vote against the Nebraska Bill. Is it not a very glar- 
ing perversion of my words, of which you have been 
guilty? 

Iam amazed that you can find it in your heart to 
persevere in these utterly groundless and wicked mis- 
representations of me. You are not a stranger to my 
services for the slave; and you know how base and 
absurd is the charge, that I, who, for his sake, have, in 
every hour of the night, faced the howling tempest, and 
have, also, for his sake, repeatedly faced the howling 
mob, should, at last, be found making more account of 
afew hours sleep, than of my solemn duties to the 
cause of liberty. And yet, you continue to tell the 
world, not only that I am guilty of this entirely incom- 
prehensible and exceedingly criminal inconsistency, but 
that I confess that 1am. Whatever may be your opin- 
ion of my argument for declining to be a party to the 
device for staving off the vote on the Nebraska Bill, I 
am sure that you believe in your heart that there was 
no man, either in or out of Congress, who would have 
made greater sacrifices than I to defeat the bill. 

Since I see you are determined to keep afloat the 
slander, that I was not willing, ay, and that I did my- 
self declare that I was not willing, to sit up after nine 
o’clock, even for the high duty of standing sentinel for 
freedom, I do not a little wonder that you should admit 
that I voted on the passage of the Nebraska Bill ; for, 
in order to vote on it, I had to be in the Capitol until 
between eleven and twelve o’clock at night—perhaps 
quite twelve. Yes, to be certain of not failing to vote 
on it, Thad to be in my seat not only all day, but un- 
til about the hour of midnight. 


I said that I was amazed at your continuing to wrong 
me. I admit that you are tempted to it; and I am wil- 
ling, in making up my estimate of your guilt, to make 
all just allowance for the force of the temptation. I 
know that you are tempted to hope that, by showing my 
type of anti-slavery to be unreliable and worthless, you 
will succeed in destroying public confidence in the whole 
class of technical and radical abolitionists, and in win- 
ning favor for your own sort of anti-slavery—that half 
and half, now here and now there sort, which will, one 
month, study its interests by swelling out into big 
words against slaveholders, and which will study them, 
the next month, in being as busy as a bee to seduce 
the dupes of those big words to vote for Henry Clay, or 
some other slaveholder. In the light of what I have 
here said, your abuse of me, whilst I was in Congress, 
and your abuse of me ever since, is no mystery. And 
yet, after mitigating your offence by every proper al- 
lowance for your temptation to the offence, I am con- 
strained to say, that, had there been magnanimity, 
though ever so little, among the elements of your char- 
acter, it would have sufficed to overcome the temptation 
to fall upon a man like myself—yes, even a much 
stronger temptation than that to which you have yield- 
ed ; for Iam a man who bas no hold on the public fa- 
vor, and who is, always and every where, spoken 
against, ridiculed, reviled. I have no party, no press, 





or Democrat, or Sectarian, from the fact that he has along? 
the worst enemies to the peace, &' V 
being of society. They are the instigators to crime ; 
‘ the accessories before the fact 
hellish deeds that men commit. 


party and a press to help him, can succeed in starting 
any, even the most extravagant, lie respecting me. 
Ay, the very abolitionists will believe it ; for the poor, 
credulous, simple souls have not yet faith enough in 


The New York Tribune, with its imposing pretensions 


gain an unjust victory over an isolated, helpless man 
like myself, is indeed very easy, very temptingly easy : 
but is it not as ungenerous and mean as it is easy? 

I notice with what contempt you speak, in your yes- 
terday’s editorial, of my brief Congressional life. All 
I have to reply is, that I did what I could, whilst in 
Congress, by my lips and my life, to serve the interests 
of freedom, and temperance, and peace, and humanity, 
avd religion ; and that for having done so, I should, 
however small my intellect or influence, have been re- 
spected, and not despised, by you—commended, and 
not calumniated. 

I would send this manuscript to you, were it not 
that you have, within the last week, refused to print 
some twenty or thirty lines which I sent you, in reply 
to an attack upon me in your columns. Since you re- 
fused to print those few lines, you would, of course, 
refuse to print these many lines. Should you, however, 
consent to reprint this letter, I will cheerfully pay your 
charge for doing so :—and none the less cheerfully be- 
cause of any ill-natured comments with which you 
may see fit to accompany it. No comments in the case 
can change the factsin the case. The facts, unchanged 
and unchangeable, will live, to break through and 
gcatter all the clouds which you have succeeded in col- 
lecting upon my reputation, and to work out, in the 
end, my perfect and triumphant vindication. They 
will live, too, to stamp broader and broader, deeper and 
deeper, disgrace upon you, until you shall have com- 
pleted the retractions which you have, at last, found 
yourself compelled to begin, and until you shall have 
confessed your sorrow and shame for having yielded to 
the temptation to slander one, who not only has no ad- 
vantages for defending himself, but who has shown 
himself to be both patient under wrongs, and unwil- 


ling to inflict them. 
GERRIT SMITH. 





‘GO YE RATHER TO THE LOST SHEEP 
OF ISRAEL,’ 

The same Wisdom that ordained the ministry of 
Christ in Palestine, rather than in Greece, that he 
should concentrate his labors, rather than visit every 
nation on the globe, is manifested in the commission— 
*Go first to your own countrymen, and aflerwards to 
the world at large.’ For over a thousand years, the 
Jews had been under the religious discipline of God, 
receiving special helps from God to become free from 
idolatry and polytheism. Among them, therefore, 
Christianity finds its foothold. Jesus selects choice 
seed from the Jews for the Church tocome, Like a 
flower stalk, which lasts long enough to produce a few 
seeds, then perishes, so Judea lasted long enough to 
furnish choice seeds for the world’s salvation, and then 
died. Judea, asa whole, was corrupt. The best to 
be done was to pluck a few brands from the burning. 
The few who heard Christ and who heard the apostles, 
became Church-seed for the nations. So Luther called 
the best spirits out of the Roman Church, and their 
successors were the Puritans. 

We have outlived some of the corrupt doctrines of 
tho Puritans. We do not hang Quakers nor banish 
Baptists. The command, however, still rings in our 
ears—‘ Go ye rather to the lost sheep of Israel.’ Let 
those who will go to Africa and Asia to carry New 
England to those countries. Let those who will carry 
the education, the temperance and liberty, the churches 
and schools of Massachusetts, to Kansas, Let those 
who will make inroads upon the gay and thoughtless 
world, and convert maidens into communicants at the 
Lord’s table in Boston. Let the Whigs join the Re- 
publicans in attempting to keep the South in her place, 
and Congress more decent. But, thanks be unto God, 
some of us hear the cry, ‘Go ye to lost Israel herself! 
Go ye rather to the lost Church, to the lost State! 
Save, if you can, a few church members from the 
darkness they call light, from the stagnation which 
ends in death! Saye, if you can, Massachusetts! Go 
to that fountain which sends out sweet and bitter wa- 
ters ; that state of society which admits of rum and 
missionaries in the same ship, of slaveholders and free- 
holders in the same Congress, of railroad swindlers 
and meek women at the same communion table !’ 

The more Free Soilers like Cuartes Sumner and 
Hexry Witson we can win over from out-and-out 
Slavery men, the better. The more sober, prayer- 
making girls we can win from the ranks of out-and- 
out sensualists, the better. But we want Cnarues 
Sumyer and Henry Witson, and their constituents, to 
feel the iniquity of that compact which allows slave- 
holders and freeholders to sit together in the same 
communion. There is something rotten in the Consti- 
tution itself which provides for slave representation, 
for backing up slaveholders against the noble attempts 
of slaves to run away from oppression, and which pro- 
vides for war, that scourge of mankind. We want Dr. 
Adams and Dr. Blagden to see and feel the wickedness 
of apologising for the slaveholders, and thus indulging 
them in their sins. 

God be thanked, that even as Christ saw something 
radically defective in the Church in Jerusalem herself, 
and exposed it, and aided others to do the same and 
escape from it, so we have had a few in every age 
since, and have a few now, who see the radical defects 
of all existing nationalities and societies, and who are 
endeavoring to construct a Church and State on a bet- 
ter basis—on foundations more like the absolate princi- 
ples of Christ. 

Has not the time come now, as Mr. Blanchard sug- 
gests in his able and animating pamphlet on the Prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution; for us to make a 
direct and intelligent application of those principles 
which flashed upon such as Jefferson, but which never 
yet have been embodied in any social organization on 
a large scale? 

Alas! the nations do not look to the United States as 
the hope of the world. Who are the brave progression- 
ists?—-who the idol-destroyers?—who the safe archi- 
tects for the future? Who will go to our country,— 
as much addicted to oppression and villany as ever 
Judea was,—and save gh to be founders of a better 
State and Church ? 

Who will cluster around such organs as the New 
York Tribune, the Liberator, the Practical Christian, 
and attempt the peaceful undermining of the strong- 
holds of Satan? With such flute players as Whittier 
and Lowell, and sue orators as Phillips and Burleigh, 
the master-builders, like Garrison, Ballou and Greeley, 
may construct and furnish a glorious dwelling-place for 
humanity. Names like these, added to those of Mann 
and Howe, and a noble band of others, are the hope of 

the future, under God and Christ. W. G. B. 








THE LIQUOR TRAPPFIC. 


Should any trader or taverner in a city or village 
be only suspected of communicating to his neigh- 
bors, or the passers by, the virus of the small pox, 
or the seeds of any other dreadful disease, would 
the public sit still and allow him to prosecute his 
diabolical work? I need not tell you, nay; youall 
know they would not. There is reason to appre- 
hend, rather, that the public indignatign would be 
too hot to wait for the processes of law, but would 
vent itself upon the wretch in the most summary 
manner. And yet the crime of such a one would 
be really not greater than that of the rum-seller. 
Who of you would not prefer to die of smal] pox,or 
yellow fever, or cholera, than to die of intempe- 
rance' What t here, who has an only son, 
the — of his eyes, the hope of his house, the 
staff of bis age, would not incomparably prefer t, 
see that son a corpse, covered all over with the 
marks of the most hideous disease that ever infests 
the human body, than to see him and 
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no means for defending myself. The meanest Whig, 


each other to shut their ears to lies about each other. | and drankards, as they ought to be dealt with, un- 
til the sin of gr ora is fully by : 
» it pleases. To) Fellow-citizens, drunkenness 2s one © ¢ 
pag A a Ppp CP sins man can commit. Poverty, sickness, the dis- 
r 
P ‘ 
are dreadful evil t 
the evil passions which , i 1 
them, or the malignity or the avarice which stim- 
ulated those p viol 
all crimes must contain in themselves the essence 
of those crimes. This is not generally conceded in 
the present case. Let me then enforce the asser- 
tion. 
theft, arson, rape or murder, when intoxicated, 
our sage lawgivers and jurists tell us his crime is 
aggravated by the fact that he was drunk when he 
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If a man commits a breach of the peace— 


perpetrated it. But is this a correct statement of 

the case? I trow not. The wretched criminal may 

have been as devoid of evil intention, nay, as ut- 

terly unconscious of what he was about, as a crazy 

man; and so he may have been as truly irrespon- 

sible for his acts at the time as he would have been 

if he were insane from any other cause. All his sin 

then virtually resides in the making of himself insane, 

putting out the eyes of his understanding, dethron- 

ing his reason, quenching his moral sense, and so 

fitting himself in his madness to scatter about 

‘ firebrands, arrows and death.’ Having prepared 

himself for crime, having put it out of his power 

to control bis conduct, and left it to accident to de- 

termine his course, he must be just as sinful if he 

does not, as if he does commit any violence upon 
the property, the peace or the person of his neigh- 

bor. Human governments bave not, in modern 

times, seen fit to arrest, try and punish an intoxi- 
cated man, unless his stimulated passions have 
broken out into certain overt acts of violence. But 
to the drunken man, all may have been a blank 
between the act of swallowing the potion that 
made him drunk, and the commission of the deed 
for which he is arraigned. He cannot be guilty of 
the crime charged, any more than he would be if 
he were crazy. Consequently, all his wickedness 
must be found in his drinking what he knew would 
take away his senses; and here the guilt is ob- 
viously the same, whether in the interval of moral 
unconsciousness he shall be left to perpetrate a 
devilish deed or not. 

If what I have said on this point be true, and I 
am confident that after due consideration you will 
assent to its correctness—then are all those per- 
sons, who help to make men drunk, ‘ accessories 
before the fact’ to the high crimes and misdemea- 
nors which intoxicated men are liable to commit ; 
and ought to be held and accounted accessories to the 
highest crimes, whether the overt acts which bear 
those bad names happen to be perpetrated or not. 
If the makers of false tase of counterfeit money, 
or of contrivances for the firing of buildings, or 
of any other ‘ infernal machines,’ would be justly 
pater and treated as criminals, although their in- 
struments of fraud or violence had never been 
used, much more should they be regarded and 
treated as aiders and abettors of crime, who slim- 
ulate men to use the instruments of fraud or violence, 
even though they may have been diverted from such 
evil purposes.—[ Rev. Samuel J. May’s Oration on 
the Inauguration of the Maine Law in New York. 


HATS AND THE BEARD. 


The Evange’ist of last week had a sharp editorial 
on ‘sqush hats and beards,’ to account for which 
has much puzzled us. We have wondered whether 
the writer was son-in-law to some old hatter who 
had a large stock of the stove pipe order hats left 
over, or only some private gentleman who intend- 
ed, by decrying the light, cool, comfortable and 
unstiffened felt style, to keep his own white stiffy 
of last year’s use in countenance for another Sum- 
mer. The article has good hits---we will hold up 
the gown that they may tell : 

‘We do not know the man by sight; but we 
have no doubt at all that the soi-disant Rev. Henry 
© Wright wears a rowdy hat and a furious beard. 
There are several other clerical names, of like affi- 
nity, whom our imagination represents with un- 
dressed hair, and most astounding redundancy of 
growth all over the face. They ‘disfigure their 
faces’ ‘ that they may appear unto men’----just 
what they are. If we may be allowed a conjecture, 
the majority of clergymen who assisted at the 
most violent Garrison demonstrations in Boston 
were ‘ adorned’ as afcresaid ; while fewer of the 
class were in attendance at the spiritual exercises 
of the prayer-meetings.’ 

If the writer hasa beard, we will venture it is of 
so sandy a hue that his friends have advised him 
to shave it close. 

The article proceeds: ‘ Let us see a clergyman, 
who studiously, designedly and demonstratively 
‘ adorns’ his head with a slouched hat, and his face 
with an uncut beard. He is a stranger tous. At 
first sight, where should we be disposed to classify 
him? He is independent, to be sure, and means 
that everybody should know it. He takes special 
pains to advertise this, lest it should not be discoy- 
ered in any other manner.’ 


That is a good dig at Beecher, but we should 
observe that Rev. Joshua Leavitt, too, the wheel- 
horse of the Independent, wears a slouched hat and 
a goodly beard. The paper shows it. But to pro- 
ceed : 

‘His independence tramples on many delicate 
sensibilities which had better been preserved. He 
is hard and rude. We should not expect to find 
him gentle, refined and courteous. As to theolo- 
gical opiaiente he belongs to that neutral territor 
which lies between denominations, having the full 
confidence of none. He is very decided on the 
self-determination of the will, and skeptical as to 
the Westminster Catechism. He preaches largely 
on politics. It has been suspected that he would 
have no objection at all to be a member of the 
General Court. (Another hard slap at Beecher.) 
He is very severe on other men who do not think 
ashe does. He denounces more than he reasons. 
He would ‘ feel it to bea calamity and grief to sce’ 
such a purexninded and honest minister as Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams, ‘ ascending his pulpit stairs.’ 


_ If hair and a slouch hat will prevent doughface- 
ism, hurrah for the loafer’s hat, and a rapid sale 
to pomatums that encourage hair? 


‘In many matters the Trijune in his oracle. 
(Abem.) He believes in the Westminster Review. 
He is ‘ heady and high-minded ;"—a very signifi- 
cant word is that of the apostle, ‘ heady.’ Bulls 
and buffaloes have wonderful developments about 
the head. Hirsute, he bunts. He * despises 
governments,’ and is ever ready to ‘ speak evil of 
dignities.’ .He does not confine his smoking to his 
own house. He may be seen with cigar in the 
street, and on the deck of steamboats—for he 
claims the largest liberty. He has no faith in do- 
ing good, except in his own way. He sneers at 
the very best of men, if they happen not to be of 
his clique. He is ready to suspect brethren, mis- 
construe their motives, and impute to them every- 
thing but what is magnanimous and honorable. 
He is violent in bis sectarianism ; and if he were 
not a clergyman, officially related to respectable so- 
ciety, and under bonds to preserve professional de- 
corum, he would be a Jatitudinarian jn theology, 
an anarchist in politics, and a rowdy in manners. 

* Habet forenum in cornu.’ 4 

‘ Give him a good birth ; see what evil will come 
of him. 

‘ One thing we are certain of: it (the change of 
hat gear and the hairy face] is not current amon 
those in whose ‘ good sense,’ ‘ good taste,’ seed 
piety, sound theology, and sound judgment (what- 
ever they may think of themselves) the community 
have the greatest confidence. We confess it would 
startle us, did we know that such innovations had 
been adopted by the teachers of theological semi- 
naries. We should regard it as the index of an 
inward mischief. Our imagination absolutely re- 
fuses to entertain the idea of Ebenezer Porter, that 
rare pattern of Christian dignity, or Bela B. Ed- 
wards, the beautiful model of a Christian scholar, 
‘adorning’ their heads and faces with coverings 
80 singular as to betray ignoble singularities of 
mind. In the name of all that is good and hope- 
ful, we trust there are no signs of deterioration in 
the tastes, sympathies, manners and affinities of 
the Christian ministry.’ 


And yet it is suspected that the first teachers of 
Christianity wore long beards, and either soft hats 
or none atail. Until you prove the contrary, 
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HOPEDALE 
JUVENILE AND COLLEGIATy 


HOME SCHOOL, 


HOPEDALE. MILPORD, wag, 
DESIGNED FOR YOUTH OF BOTH seypy, 
Sanctioned by the Authorities of the Hopedale © 
nity, 
MR. M. L. AND MRS. 5. 1, BLOom, 
At Paivotars, 
PHYSICAL HEALTH AND DEVELOPMEy?y 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE, — 
CULTURE OF THE AFFECTIONAL NATU 


—— 


The first Summer Term, consisting of twen 


omy 


RE, 


weeks, will commence Thursday, May 8, 1856, vm 
TERMS, 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ) 
Instruction in Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmeti: 


Geography, Grammar, Analysis, Composition 
ry, Physiology, First Lessons in Natural Phifer 
locution, Intellectual and Elementary Algebra i 
ementary Drawing, Rudiments of Vocq) Mase. 
board, washing, mending, fuel, lights, use of tu: 
books, access to the Library, stationery: Celicthe 
nics or Gymnastic exercises, use of velucipedes = 4 
ons, sleighs, bats, balls, hoops, grace hoops 4 
pointers, battledoors and shuttlecocks, locas 
games, puzzles, etc., (per quarter of eleven weeks ) 


i $40 0 
EXTRAS, 


(WITH USE OF TEXT-nOOK.) 


Elements of Agriculture.................,.. 
NT AI a in nino. o 0 55 eae ceeancoseccs. 2 


y 
Higher Algebra and Geometry..........,, Po 


SN Shia tnds nes babes ccs ce scesssicss.,) 20 

Ancient Languages, ench,.................... 6® 

Modern a OF Pes tau ndca cael 

De CSM CON eee cs censesadusvececas 10% 

Melodeon, Reais a ninea sss cvinpsedescs. ee 

All books for instruction in Instrumental Music, 

extra. 

Oil-Painting, Mono-Chromatic Drawing, and all other 
branches, taught in the Institution, at reasonable 
prices. 

For other extra branches, see Circular, 

ARTICLES NECESSARY TO BE Fr 

NISHED BY THE PUPIL, 


(And which, if not convenient to obtain, may be kad 


Hair-brush and comb, tooth-brush, and a cake of (as 
tile soap, four toilet towels, a pair of slippers or ligh 
shoes, umbrella, blacking-brush and blacking, Web 
ster’s School Dictionary, and a Pocket Bible, 

All articles and wearing apparel must be plainly 
marked. 

All pupils must come provided with pieces of cloih HR 


piece their clothes unless this is done. 

Each pupil must bring a complete list of articls 
brought by him, a duplicate of which will be required 
by the Principals. 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF Day PuPIis WIth bE RECEIT 
Ep. For terms, see Circular. 

i For Circulars, containing full information 
please address the Principals. 

March 30. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF 
Champooing and Hair-Dyeing 
284, Wasuincton Srrzer. 


Mae CARTEAUX, having removed to off 
Washington Street, avails herself of this medium 
for tendering thanks to the Ladies of Boston and vit 
ity for the liberal patronage awarded her, and would 
respectfully assure them that, by unremitting cnt 
ors to please, she hopes for a continuance of their 
vors, 

Her arrangements for ¢¥'thg and dressing Ledie’ 
and Children’s Hair, for S¥eing and Champocing, a 
such as win the tribute of praise from all. 

She has a Hair Restorative which cannot be excel, 
as it produces new hair where baldness had takea 
place. ae 

Her chemical researches have developed an inimit: 
ble Hair Dye, warranted not to smut, (a desidersium 
looked for.) Her Ve Plus Ultra, for renovating tht 
complexion, removing freckles, &c., is fast commend 
tself to favor. For all her compounds and their sp)’ 
cation she warrants satisfaction, or demands no pay. 

Ladies can be waited on at their own residences, @ 
at her room, which will be open from 8, A. M., wh 
P.M. She has numerous recommendations trom tt 
fashionable circles of Boston, Providence, and elsewber 
which can be seen by those who desire. 

Boston, May 15. 


“BOSTON TRECOTHIC 
Calisthenic Academy & Gymnasil® 


DP Boys, 





—— 
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FOR LADIES, MISSES, GENTLEMEN AN 
TRECOTHIC HALL, 


Corner of Boylston and Tremont Streets. & 

. a? 

ROFESSOR STEWART respectfully inforas Oi & 
ladies and gentlemen of Boston, that he pene & 

his Gymnasium in the above splendid esr : 
capaciousness and convenience, is not —_ relay ‘ 
other establishment of the kind in the United > a 
An elegant Piano Forte is placed in the room, * e 
use of Lady patrons. a 
TERMS MADE KNOWN AT THE HALL = | 

Hours for Ladies, from 10 o’clock, A. M., wutt!®’ 4 
M., every day. ; ? uke 
Hours for Gentlemen, from sunrise until 10, / a 


and from 4, P. M., until 10, P. ™M. 


MOTORPATHY. 
R. H. HALSTEAD, the present propritt 
Round Hill Motorpathic Water Cure, a 
ampton, Mass, formerly of Rochester, New inet 
known for bis success in the cure of ona “" 
especially those incident to Woman, oh f Mand 
Revere House, Boston, on Monday, the 19th ¢ he st 
He and his wife will remain until Saturday, Visi 
They will be happy to receive calls from t ee galls 
and those who wish to consult the Dr. tener oe 
to enquire into the merits of bis new — ai 
diseases, without mechanical appliances, 0 . 
usual remedial means, Dr. H. most ee 
from past experience that he can cure th for which 
Prolapsus Uteri and kindred dineases Mable rest 
torpathy is the only quick, efficient an¢ rearing ¢2 4 
So confident is he of success in every C88 © vine 
some thousands without a failure, that oe treat & 
enter into an agreement to board, ~ on accords 
patient, without charge, if he fails to per “ past ye 
to agreement. He has treated within ¢ ‘on; Wi 
some fifteen hundred cases at his insti aa in 
though by far the largest institution for te for the 
has been found wholly inadequa He is? 
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commodation of invalids seeking admis 


f 

2 jon. Massy 

sipation, indulgence and over-exertio® 1, gre cor 
of disease heretofore considered veneer eet lis 

by its aid. Inhalation for lungs an¢ u ve tbe aot 

long been practiced at this Institution. 


F its 
attending it has induced others to make 


; M.,) 
ality. to 1 P. # 
Ceasddtatton, [hours from —— will be 
without charge. His work on Mote vcipt of 1e0 


free to any address, oD the receipt * 

ag ate or it me be had of him at 26 cen 
References : oo vit 
Rev. Dr. Cleveland, Northampton + ko seo 
Howes, and E. M. neler, Sa — Nathaniel iss 
C. Dyer, Hanove? part 


Frankfort Jes Vt J 





i M.D., Brando? ait 
Waterville, Me. A. G. Dana, M.D., bt 
B. Treadwell, St. Nicholas’s eg seek sf te 


Esq., Stewart's Store, Broadway, NeW ‘Brosh! 
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good sectarian conservatives, don’t put the stiff 


fessor George Bush, Editor N. C. Re ost 
New York. tf 


at the Institution at the retail price.) ; 


corresponding to their clothes—as we cannot agree to ; 
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